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PREFACE. 



The utility of Drawing, as a department of School Instruc- 
tion, though acknowledged by all who have given much 
reflection to Theoretical Education, is not by any means a 
familiar idea to the bulk of the community. It may there- 
fore be proper, in this place, to state the grounds on which 
reflecting persons have arrived at the conclusion, that chil- 
dren of every grade should be made acquainted to a greater 
or less extent with the art of Drawing. 

The faculties employed in the imitative arts are possessed, 
in a certain degree, by all persons. Some possess these 
faculties in so high a degree, as to become fitted to exercise 
them as a profession, for the gratification of mankind at 
large. In others, they are manifested so moderately, that 
a protracted effort to make such persons become tolerable 
draughtsmen, would only be labour thrown away. The 
majority, however, are so far endowed, as to. be able, when 
instructed, to delineate any simple object, and to enjoy much 
pleasure from higher delineations produced by others. 

Considered with reference to those who possess the facul- 
ties for design in a high degree of power, an universal prac- 
tice of elementary drawing at school is calculated to have 
precisely that effect which was perhaps the greatest good 
that flowed from the imperfect education hitherto prevalent 
— it must at least awaken great power where it exists, and, 
furnishing it with the means of going onward to higher 
grades of instruction, secure the benefit of its ultimate exer- 
cise for the community. And not only are we thus to ensure 
that no great artist remains undeveloped, but we are also to 
bring forward many less degrees of qualification, such as 
would in vain perhaps essay excellence in the higher walks 
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of art, but are of incalculable value in subserviency to certain 
branches of manufacture. 

We believe, that, with few exceptions, children are fond 
of making efforts in Drawing. Furnished with a black-lead 
pencil and sheet of paper, or with a slate and slate-pen, they 
are delighted to scribble according as their fancy suggests, 
or to copy the toy-pictures which are presented for their 
amusement. Followed up methodically, and aceottling to a 
routine of lessons which we shall attempt to point Out, these 
infant aspirations may lead to the developement of much 
valuable talent, that might otherwise have remained alto- 
gether dormant and useless. 

Independently of realising any expectations of this nature, 
instructions in the art of Drawing will fulfil an important end 
m education. The exercises will, in the first place, afford 
much pleasure and recreation of a harmless kind to the 
child ; if pursued with increasing interest, they will gradu- 
ally inculcate a perception and love of the beautiful, both hi 
nature and in art ; divert the mind from the contemplation 
of grovelling objects ; discipline the eye and hand In a most" 
useful branch of study ; and, at the very least, enable' the 
pupil during the course of his life to form a much more 
clear judgment on matters of size, figure, and mechanical 
design, than if he had received no such instructions. 

For these or other reasons, Drawing is an almost indispen- 
sable requisite in elementary education, whether carried on 
at home or in school; and on this account, the present 
Primer has been prepared, and is humbly offered as an aid 
in carrying forward the business of instruction, either under 
the direction of the parent or teacher. As will be observed, 
it only attempts to convey directions for the very simplest 
lessons and exercises on the slate or black board, and leaves 
all exact rules of the art, as respects the management of per- 
spective, to the advanced work on the subject which i* 
already published. 

Edinburgh, July 10, 1840. 
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FIRST BOOK OF DRAWING. 



DIRECTIONS FOR THE TEACHEB. 

The apparatus required to teach drawing is very unex- 
pensive. Let each pupil be provided with a slate, and a 
slate-pen cut to a point; also a small piece of sponge 
wherewith to' wipe and clean the slate when necessary. 
Do not allow any child to wipe the slate with his hand 
with moisture from the mouth, for this begins an offensive 
uncleanly habit, which may last through life. The sponge 
should be washed daily. 

A sheet of paper, and a softish black-lead pencil, may 
be adopted in preference to a slate and slate-pen, but 
they are less economical, and therefore need not be used 
till an advance has been made in the lessons. 

In schools where there is a young class to be taught, 
each pupil must be provided with a slate, slate-pen, and 
sponge, and the slate be placed on the sloping bench 
before him; It is a good plan to sink the slates in the 
bench, so as to lessen the chance of being broken. In a 
conspicuous situation in front of the class, either upon a 
waU, or on a stand, let there be hung up a wooden board 
measuring four feet square. The board must be smooth, 
painted a deep black colour, and without any visible seams. 
In some instances, the mid parts of the walls, all round, 
are plastered with mastic, and painted black, an arrange- 
ment which for many purposes is preferable to that of 
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the bkcfc bdaud r«ev«*thetoe; the board such afcis here 
described, wills is ttioet cases be found sufficient The 
nrateriafe for drawing on the board are; a piece of pointed 
chalk, a long straight edge of wood, a foot-rule, and ia 
pair of large compasses. The best compasses are 1 those 
made of wood, measuring at least eighteen inches in length 
of HmJx One limb should be suited to hold V^ieee of 
chalk. By means of the straight edge and foot-rule, Imes 
may be drawn and their respective lengths tested, while 
the compasses will be of service in describing curves, 
circles, and other figures. 

• In some continental schools where rigid accuracy Is 
enforced, a boy somewhat advanced in his lessons stands 
at the black board, and from the book in his hand copies 
a figure upon it. The pupils in their seats observe the 
motions of his hand, and, following him slowly and 
according to their best judgment, they copy the figure 
tram the board upon their slates. The principle of this 
practice, which we wish to see adopted and followed, is, 
first, to teaeh the art in the simplest possible manner and 
at the least expense ; and, second, to give freedom of hand 
or execution. The child, it will be observed, commences 
with the slate and slate-pen, and having got over the 
initiatory difficulties and gained a little confidence, he is 
promoted to the board. Here copying figures in the first 
instance, and afterwards working from his improved taste 
and imitative faculties, he acquires a free, bold style of 
delineation, without which the power of drawing remains 
stiff and spiritless. In many cases it may not be conve- 
nient for the teacher or an advanced pupil to exhibit 
figures on the board, and therefore the pupil may copy 
direct from the book, precisely as if he were receiving 
instructions at home. 

To commence, in whatever manner, place the pupil 
fairly before his slate, and cause him to draw perfectly 
straight lines, of which there are examples in Nfc. 1. 
The lines must be drawn with the hand alone, that is, 
without any assistance from squares or rollers. The lines 
should in this easy manner, but with as much steadiness 
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as jkmbb$)% .be drawn berjaontattfj/ perpeadkfcikrlyv and 
joWiqu^r.f .Jajdiort, ia all direction*- that inav be thought 
pwg$& «i4 tJ^ir a^euraey may be -tested wdth th*jinstrn- 

P . Joeing tolerably perfect in straight tines, we advance to 
be#4s pr.curvesjr as shown in No. 2, Explain that all 
Unas whatsoever used in drawing, are either straight, or 
cuxveoVor a modification of either; and point out how 
mvchinore beautiful is the appearance and effect of a 
curve in comparison with a straight fine. The bending 
of boughs in trees, or of stems in flowers, the serpentine 
winding of rivers, the convolutions of figures in dancing, 
the rounded forms of animals, all afford examples of the 
beautiful or elegant in curvilinear form. If the pupil be 
too young, or too slightly instructed, to appreciate this 
idea of the beautiful, it should be afterwards explained in 
connexion with flower-drawing, and be repeatedly noticed 
throughout the subsequent lessons. It is a frequent com* 
nlaint with respect to the ordinary course of intellectual 
instruction, that it makes no adequate provision for incul- 

' ng just perceptions of the beautiful, and we therefore 
to draw the attention of teachers to the subject. 
, [fey must lose no opportunity of contrasting beautiful 
with ugly or unshapely forms, and of showing that the 
one, while as easily produced as the other, is much more 
pleasing to the eye. t , -\ 

JVe now come to the drawing of objects, beginning 
with those of the simplest forms, as delineated in 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6. In these and other figures, it will 
be observed that some of the lines are thin and others 
thick, the thin lines indicating the parts of the object 
which are in the light, and the thick ones indicating 
those which are in the shade. Point out bow it is possible 
to. represent a solid object — such as a block of stone or a 
^ou^e— on a flat surface, by means of a due mixture 
or arrangement of thin ana thick lines or marks, and 
by giving some of them an inclination in a particular 

'potion. 

fith the figures from Kos. 7 to 10, and, if neces- 
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sary, with Nos. IS mid 19, which are farther «*>4tttd 
a«litil© mow intricate* the pupil should be instructed in 
drawing coarse outline objects, possessing a degFee »f 
perspective* and bearing the rudimentary character of 
subject* of greater complication of parts* Take, for 
example, the bridges in No. 9. Here it is stfen that 
strong outlines mark the objects in the foreground or 
nearest the eye, while the hills, which are observed beneath 
the arches, being lightly and diminutively sketched, appear 
tp be at some distance. This enforces tke idea' that 
the effect of remoteness is produced not only by light 
strokes, but by diminishing or lessening the parts whicn 
recede. We should say to the pupil see how the houses 
of a street seem to diminish in size according to their 
distance from us : the houses which are near appear iri 
their proper size,- but those at a distance look quite small. 
Thus there must be gradual diminution, in proportion as 
there is a gradual receding of the object. 

From No. 11 to No. 17, there are examples of exer- 
cises in the drawing of familiar objects or utensils. This 
usually yields much pleasure to the beginner, and ex- 
cites his imagination to discover objects which he may 
sketch in a similar style. Let this fancy be liberally 
indulged. Desire him to draw the outlines of a cup, vase, 
drinking glass, basin, book, hammer, axe, desk, chair, 
nail, candlestick, box, &c. Having drawn them in a 
front view, then put them in a different attitude so as to 
express an end, a side, a corner, or any other point of 
view* Drawing of objects in this manner from nature 
and not from paper, may be called a great step in advance, 
and is really the practical commencement of the art 

While about this stage of advancement, and while the 
mind is awakening to the power of expressing objects by 
means of various lines of a light and dark character, invite 
attention to the method in which a person is able to draw 
a subject from its appearance or from memory. It may 
be done in something like the following terms : — 

When we see, for example, a chair standing on the 
floor, we observe its shape or figure, its line of back, seat, 
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fags, a«d ail other jpart* about it. We then take ft peneff, 
ani handing the toind inteanelv on the form of the^htfir, 
try tordfiine all the ones of the object on the paper or 
board; iETie mow perfectly that the hand cam obey the 
direction Sof the mini while bent hi thought on the objeet, 
f^iwiH tfee drawing be more true in all its details. 
i,l}heirpiipil> therefore, must be taught to eaH up the 
j*feole> power <rf his mind respecting the appearance of 
ajfcsaject, when he wishes to represent it by a drawing. 
Qti this, indeed, may be said to rest the fundamental 
le of delineation in all its branches. No one can 
/attain even a mediocrity in the art, who does not, 

>oc more, possess this power of recalling images to the 

*aind, and of training his hand to act in strict conjunction 
with its dictates. The hand is only the instrument 
employed by the imitative faculty, and can do nothing 
osejfoi without the strong concurrence of the will. Ac- 
complishment in penmanship, and every other art in "which 
design or figure is an element, is founded on this funda- 
mental basis. 

We now proceed to the drawing of flowers, stems 
qf plants, and portions of trees, of which there are o 
few -simple examples from No. 20 to 27* Plant and 
flower drawing is a valuable branch of the art, and is 
particularly suitable for females. The course of instruc- 
tion should not he confined to the examples here givafy 
but be extended to exercises on all the elegant objects of 
this kind which are ready at hand. Any flower growing 
in a pot on the window-sill, any tree or bush that presents 
itself or any shrub or blade from a garden, may be copied. 
On the correct imitation of these objects from nature, is 
fbfnded the art of designing earrings in architecture 
and, carpentry, mouldings for plaster-work, and patterns 
foi; lace, paper-hangings, carpets, and other objects of 
taste. 

7 .From plants we proceed to the sketching of animals, 
such as Aogs, cats, swine, rabbits, horses, goats, sheep, 
bifljs, or other creatures which are familiar to observation, 
and of which a few examples are given from No. 26 
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t$ 35- , Next, the pupil may advance to, the drawl- 
ing of faces and human figures, but this only, in a greaifc 
measure, as. an amusement ; for a correct method of deli- 
neating these objects in their various forms and attitudes, 
is not to be gained without the most patient study of 
models and living figures, and may very properly- be 
delayed till a more advanced period. 

We next refer to the exercises in drawing houses, and 
sectional plans, also maps, or outlines of pieces of country, 
as exemplified in Nos. 42 and 43. Exercises of tbia 
nature, for which copies for lessons now hang round 
most school-rooms, are of considerable use in giving cor* 
rect notions of planning and mapping, and enabling a 
person to draw the figure of any house or piece of pro- 
perty with which he may be connected. The drawing of 
maps is found to be one of the best methods of acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of geography, and is carried to a 
considerable extent in some of the best seminaries of 
instruction in Scotland. 

It is necessary to add, with respect to drawing plans of 
houses, or maps of fields and countries, that the pupil 
should be taught to measure and compute dimensions in 
height, length, and breadth. This is to be done in the 
first place by a foot-rule, or a diminished scale of inches 
and fractional parts, prepared for the purpose ; but after* 
wards, and when a little skilled in these computations, 
he must learn to guess, or measure by the eye, the dimen- 
sions of the object on which he is engaged, and then to 
draw it, preserving the just proportions of the several 
parts. This is a kind of exercise which will largely con- 
tribute to cultivate the perceptive faculties of pupils, and 
make them useful to themselves in many of the common 
occupations of life. 

The first* or purely elementary course of lessons, will 
properly terminate with exercises in drawing with the 
hand alone a variety of simple mathematical figures, 
such as circles, squares, parallelograms, &c. (No. 44.) 
These may be tried again and again, to give precision of 
hand and eye, or till the figures approach so near perfect 
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amteef in fohtt ft* to stand' the test 6f measurement by 



'l£ thefpttpfis, whether boys or girls, be designed fbr 
itiAgtriaf employments in which teste in drawing orna- 
tfefifai -figures is required, they will now proceed to a 
co^rt^<df Exercises in designing and drawing patterns 
such as are exemplified from No. 45 to No. 48. In 
fotfper&fmanoe of this task, they will, as already men- 
tinned^ make use of the knowledge of flower drawing 
wbM they have previously acquired. By possessing this 
fcswledgte, they hare now only to exercise their faculties 
in combining and arranging whole or fractional parts 
of those straight or curved-line figures which they have 
become acquainted with, or which their aroused fancy may 
Aiggest. In doing so, let them be instructed to avoid 
any approach to confusion in the designs, to give all the 
fties with an easy sweeping effect, so as to express what 
is called spirit, and to cultivate at the same time simpli- 
city and chasteness. The patterns which we have thought 
jtaoper to insert are less or more characteristic of different 
states, and the exercises upon them are intended to lead 
to' originality of conception over a wider range of subjects. 

We conclude these brief directions by mentioning in 
the most emphatic manner, that, further than mere 
amusement for the moment, the exercises on this or any 
other elementary work on drawing will be of no use 
whatever, unless the pupil do the things with his own 
hand, and seek for originals in actual objects be/ore him. 

In these few general directions, it has not been thought 
necessary to offer any advice as to when the pupil should 
take his turn at the black board, as both the frequency 
and length of his exercises upon it must depend on the 
state of advancement and other circumstances connected 
with the business of the school It need only be recol- 
fected that -exercises to a reasonable extent on the board 
are absolutely indispensable for giving that freedom of 
foktid which we have already adverted to, and for teach- 
ing the art of handling compasses, measuring distance?, 
aaa <ot}ier matters pi practical utility. 
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PREFACE. 



The Fibst Book of Drawing, which precedes the present, ia 
presumed to have been made the subject of study before com- 
mencing with the more advanced exercises in this treatise. 
The pupil having acquired Borne knowledge and experience in 
handling a slate-pen, piece of chalk, or pencil, and of sketching 
in rude outline various objects in nature and art, is now intro- 
duced to the methodic rules or exact principles of drawing. 

For the sake of those who have not received any precise 
instructions in drawing mathematical figures, the author com- 
mences with these, so far as they may be required, along with 
an explanation of technical terms ; after which he proceeds to 
a regular elucidation of the rules of Perspective, accompanied 
with such simple directions throughout, as will greatly facili- 
tate the progress of the pupil. 

The fundamental principles of the system upon which the 
author proceeds, are, that the rules of Perspective should be 
learnt as early and as thoroughly as possible, and that the 
student should perfect himself "h^drawing natural objects, and 
not continue to work-iii mere' imitation of copies, as is too fre- 
quently the case. On; no other point has he any unalterable 
rule. The lessons in Perspective > may be alternated or mixed 
up with attempts in Sketching, or, at least with those exercises 
pointed out in the extract fro^n Mi* Hat's work, at page 54, 
the utility of which, for attaining a greater command of hand, 
is very obvious. In these, as in many other departments of 
the study, much must be left to the discretion of both scholar 
and teacher. 

Edinburgh, July 10, 1840 
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DRAWING AND PERSPECTIVE. 



THE REQUISITES FOB DRAWING. 

To commence the practice of Perspective and Drawing, the 
student should be provided with a Drawing-Board, which 
may be made of any wood that will not cast or warp ; it 
may be of any convenient size ; about two feet by eighteen 
inches is recommended ; it is required to be smooth on the 
surface, and perfectly squared ; that is, at right angles. On 
this board the drawing-paper is to be fastened. Damp the 
surface with a sponge and water, more than once if the 
paper be thick ; leave it to expand and become flat ; then 
turn back the edges about half an inch in width on each 
side, and, having some glue heated, pass a portion of it along 
the board with a brush under the edges of the paper, and rub 
them down securely ; it must then be left to dry in the air. 
The next requisite is a flat rule called a T Square ; this 
is a thin straight-edge, or rule, attached at right angles to a 
short piece of wood much thicker, so that when the cross- 
piece is moved along any side of the board, the rule will 
project across the paper, and by its edge, pencil lines may 
be drawn straight from right to left, and from ton to bottom ; 
the truth of which will be proved by the crossing of those 
lines being at right angles. To prove this, let other lines 
be made from the opposite sides of the board ; and if they 
agree with the former lines, by being parallel to each other, 
all is right. On this the correctness of the drawings will 
depend. 
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To these must be added a Pair of Compasses, an instru- 
ment so well known, that it is only necessary to remark, 
that the points should be just so sharp as to hold on the paper 
without piercing it. The compasses should be held lightly 
by two fingers and the thumb, and moved with the least 
pressure which the operation may require. 

These simple implements will be sufficient, until a know- 
ledge of the art suggests the necessity for a case of mathe- 
matical instruments. 

Paper may be purchased of all qualities ; lor early prac- 
tice, it is sufficient for it to be what is called " hard ;" that 
is, it must bear to be written upon with pen and ink. 

Black-lead pencils are of various qualities : a soft pencil 
gives off the lead too freely, and will not retain its point ; 
a hard pencil wounds the surface of the paper, and cannot 
be easily obliterated ; therefore the medium pencil is best 
for drawing perspective. The wood should be carefully cut 
from its point, and the lead sharpened by being gently 
nibbed on a file, which not only obviates the difficulty in 
cutting a pencil well, but produces a better point than can 
be formed with a knife. 

Indian-rubber, or a clean crumb ef bread, to take out 
lines incorrectiy drawn, is necessary. 

EXPLANATIONS OF TEAMS AND FIGURES. 

Those who have received instruction in the Elements of 
Plane Geometry, according to Euclid, will find it an easy 
matter to comprehend the terms and to construct the figures 
ased in teaching- perspective. As all, however, are not 
geometricians, we proceed to point out, in simple language, 
the terms used in drawing, with their explanations, as well 
as the rules for forming diagrams, in the elements of per- 
spective, with mathematical accuracy. 

A Point means a spot occupying no space but merely 
that to which lines may be drawn. 

A Line is an evident mark drawn from one point to another. 

Horizontal Lines are those which are drawn straight across 
from left to right. 

Parallel Line* are those which are drawn equidistant from 
each other, and could never meet in a point. 
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Diagonal Lines are those which are drawn obliquely,* or 
slanting, either way. i 

Vertical or Perpendicular Lines are those which am 
drawn perfectly upright. When a straight line standing oh 
another straight line makes the adjacent angles equal to one 
another, then the upright line which stands on the other is 
called a perpendicular to-it. 

The drawing of a perpendicular line is to be thus pro- 
ceeded with : Suppose the line AB (Fig. 1), which maybe 
considered as the base line of an object or of a subject to be 
sketched, the student will draw it of any length at pleasure, 
*■** ** and it must be considered the given 

^^ line, or the straight line on which 

the perpendicular line is to beraisecL 
Witn the compasses divide the line 
AB into two equal parts ; the centre 
will then be at 0, the point on which 
the perpendicular is to be placed ; 
then expand the compasses at plea* 



XVlg. 1. 



sure, say half as much more, and place one foot at the mark 
made by the compasses at the division A, and draw a small 
portion of a circle as nearly as can be judged above the 
centre C ; just sufficient for the mark to be seen is enough ; 
then, being careful not to alter the expansion of the com- 
passes, set one foot in the mark B, and draw a small portion 
of a circle so as to intersect that previously drawn, as at D, 
and the true perpendicular will be the line drawn from D 
to 0. Thus it will be seen, that if a right line DC mil upon 
another right line, as AB, so as to make equal angles on 
each side the line, DC is a true perpendicular. 

A Cube is a solid square figure of six equal sides and 
right angles. 

Centre is the point in the middle of a circle. 
( An Arc is a line forming any portion of a circle. 

A Radius is a line drawn from the centre of a circle to 
its circumference. {Radii is the plural of radius.) 

A Segment is a portion of a circle cut off by a chord. 

A Chord is the line drawn from one extremity of an arc 
to the other. 
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To Intersect is to make one line cross another ; where they 
touch is the point of intersection. 

The Square. — A square is a figure which has all its sides 
equal, and all its angles right angles. The drawing of this 
Fig. 2. figure requires the hase line to he given, 

D on which points A and B, perpendicu- 
lars, are to he raised as before; then 
the space AB being correctly taken and 
marked on the perpendiculars on either 
side, as at and D, the line CD being 
b drawn parallel to AB, haying all its 



Fig. 3. 



angles right .angles, the true square will be represented. 
The Angles. — The angle which is contained by the straight 

lines AB, BC, is a Right Angle ; that is, a perpendicular 
meeting a horizontal line, forming the 
angle ABO of 90 degrees. The diagonal 
line D, which meets the angle B, divides 
it into two angles of 45 degrees each. 
The measure of an angle is expressed 
by the number of degrees which it con- 
tains, or its proportion of the circum- 
ference of a circle. 

An Obtuse Angle is that which is greater 
than a right angle, thus, 




^ An Acute Angle is that which is less than a 
right angle, thus, 




The Equilateral Triangle is a figure which has three 
Fl ^ 4 equal sides. It is particularly use- 

ful in the diagrams which ac- 
company this work, and is thus 
scientifically constructed : LetAB 
be the given straight line, or the 
base of a drawing ; at the extre- 
mity A place the foot of the corn- 
extend the other foot to 
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B, and describe the circle C ; then, being careful not to alter 
the expansion of the compasses, place one foot at B, and 
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describe the circle D^; then from the point E, where the circles 
intersect each other, draw the lines EB, BA, and AE, and 
the equilateral triangle is formed. 

The Circle.— A circle is a plane figure expressed by one 
line, which is called the circumference, and is formed by 
fixing one foot of the compasses, and with the other foot 
expanded, drawing a line till it meet the commencement. 
The circumference of circles of all dimensions is divided 
Ffe- *• into four times 90 degrees, or twice 180 

degrees, making in all 360 degrees; 
each degree being divided into 60 mi- 
nutes, and each minute being subdi- 
vided into 60 seconds. The Diameter 
of a circle is a straight line drawn from 
one side of its circumference through 
the centre to the other side. The dia- 
meter cuts the circle into two half or semi-circles. In the 
figure of the circle here given, the line AB is the diameter; 
and the lines CD, drawn from the centre to the circumference, 
are radii. 

An Ellipse or Oval may be thus constructed. On a 
given line, as AB, describe two circles 
of such diameter as may best accord 
with the required proportions. What- 
ever size be taken, let the foot of the 
compasses be placed so as to describe 
the elongated parts of v the figure true 
on the perpendicular line AB. Then 




Fig 6. 




draw a horizontal line so that it in- 
tersects the parts C and D, where the 
circles cut each other. Now, the width 
of the oval may have been previously 
determined ; if so, it must regulate the 
expansion of the compasses, and de- 
termine where the foot shall be placed on the line CD, 
equidistant from the centre, so as to describe the segment, 
ihat it may unite with the lines of the circles on either side, 
forming a continuous line, as at EE and FF; that is, in such 
a manner as to form the oval figure as if made by one 
operation. 
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Another mode of forming an oral may be resorted to : 
Draw the line for the length, and another line, at right 
angles, across it, for the breadth of the figure ; then divide 
the longer line into six equal parts ; into the marks made by 
the compasses at the second and fifth, fix needles, so that 
they project outwards from the centre of die oval Then 
pass a silk thread round the needles, and tie the ends in a 
knot at the place which may be determined to be the width of 
the oval, by gently pulling the thread, and observing that at 
both needles it he close to the paper; then, having a pencil 
with a notch cut in it, the nearer to the point the better, 
place the thread in the notch, and, holding the pencil as 
perpendicular as possible, and keeping the thread at an 
equal tension, continue to draw the line till the oval is com- 
pleted. 

The figure may be made more round, or more elongated, 
by placing the needles nearer or more distant from each, 
other. The movement of the pencil must be slow, and 
pressed outward as equally as possible, that the thread may 
glide round the needles, neither to disturb them nor cause 
the pencil to jerk, or start from the true position. * 

There are many mathematical instruments admirably 
adapted for the construction of geometrical diagrams, and 
for facilitating the drawing of perspective, all which are 
valuable to professional draftsmen. The student in, de- 
lineation, however, will acquire all the information called 
" preparatory," by attending to the drawing of the simple 
diagrams as they follow in these pages, with the few simple 
instruments which are described. 



THE SECTOR. 

The following diagram f Fig. 7) represents a common Sec- 
tor, for the examination 01 those who are unacquainted with 
the application of angles to linear perspective. It is a semi- 
circle, or the figure which is comprehended between the 
diameter of a circle and half its circumference. On the 
edge are marked twice 90, or 180 degrees. On the chord 
or base line which joins the extremities of the arc, is a point 
which determines the centre of the circle. 
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The attention of the youthful student is particularly called 
to the use of this figure. The eye of a person, when sketch- 
ing from nature, is presumed to be placed in the centre of 
a circle of 360 decrees, and the expanse of vision, while the 
eye is stationary, is an angle of 60 degrees ; in other words, 
the eye embraces a range of 30 degrees on each side of a centre. 
This angle is found by drawing the diagonal lines from the 
centre on the chord to where 60 is marked on the edge of the 
sector to the right and left, being 30 degrees on each side of 
the perpendicular at 90. This angle of 60 degrees has no re- 
ference to the length of lines on either side, since they are 
regulated by the assumed width of the picture proposed to be 
drawn, as shown by the bases at a, 5, c, on the expanse of 60 
degrees. Each of these, being pictures, would represent the 
same scene, the objects of which it was composed being en- 
larged in agreement with the magnitude of the surface. 

This central situation of tbe eye, which, with the extre- 
mities of the base line of the picture, under all circumstances, 
forms an equilateral triangle, must be particularly noticed, 
because it regulates the line by which a change in the situa- 
tion of the eye or station is afterwards made. 

When any object, as for instance a house, presents its 
corner to the spectator, both sides recede to their respective 
vanishing points on the horizontal line ; and these points 
are found by drawing the diagonal lines from the station at 
an angle of 90 degrees, that is, from the centre of the chord 
to where 45 degrees is marked on' the edge of the sector, 
right and left of the perpendicular. 
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To facilitate the application of these angles, the student 
is recommended to draw them -on a piece of transparent 
paper, or construct them on stout cards, and cut them out 
with truth, marking the perpendiculars down the centre of 
each, and use them, as will be explained hereafter, in con- 
nection with the base, the horizontal line, and point of sight 

HORIZONTAL LINE AND POINT OP SIGHT. 

Every person who has stood on the sea-shore may have 
observed the boundary line of the water meeting the sky. 
This may impress the idea of what, in perspective, is called 
the horizontal line, and which in all the following diagrams 
will be marked H. That part of the horizontal line to which 
the eye of the spectator is directed, is called the point of eighty 
ami which in the following diagrams will be marked P. If 
the spectator ascend to any height on the shore, the line of 
the ocean, or the horizontal line, will ever be found on a 
level with the eye, and the spectator may direct the atten- 
tion to any part of the scene ; therefore the horizontal line, 
and the point of sight, may be fixed where they will best 
accord with the nature of a proposed picture. 

VISUAL RAYS. 

Every person looking on a straight road, which continues 
into the extreme distance, may observe that the edges of the 
road appear to terminate in a point. This apparent dimi- 
nishing of the road is determined by lines, or visual rays, 
being drawn from each side of the width of the road in front, 
to the point of sight P on the horizontal line H, as in the fol- 
lowing diagram. pjg. & 
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The consideration of this may fix in the mind the fact, 
that all objects appear to diminish in proportion to their re- 
moteness from the eye of the spectator. Hence, posts or 
columns of equal height will appear to become shorter as 
they recede from the eye, and the lines which regulate their 
diminutions, or their visual rays, must be drawn, as in Fig. 
8, from the summit and the base of the column nearest to 
the eye, to the point of sight P. This is an illustration of 
objects of equal height seen in perspective, parts of which 
are above the horizontal line ; while the road is an illus- 
tration of an object of equal width seen in perspective 
below the horizontal line. AB is the bate on which the 
picture is formed; CD the verticals or sides of the pic- 
ture, and with the line joining these at the top form the 
plane or surface on which the picture is represented. This 
surface may be regulated at pleasure ; a proportion of a 
square and a half wide, by a square in height, is usually 
preferred. The horizontal line, as previously stated, may • 
be placed at pleasure, but it is generally regulated in 
its elevation by the nature of the subject to be drawn. If 
placed high up, it leaves too small a proportion of sky, 
and produces what is called a bird's-eye view ; if placed 
low down, or too near the base, unless the scene be moun- 
tainous, it will appear insignificant, from having too great a 
proportion of sky. These considerations render it advisable 
that the horizontal line should be drawn at about one-third 
of -the height, of the picture. The point of sight may be 
fixed at pleasure ; perhaps it is generally better to place it a 
little removed from the centre of the picture, because, if the 
subject consist of a street, or an avenue of trees, the per- 
spective would be very formal, and the scene would thereby 
be diminished in interest. 

When an object having angles, as a box, stands on a base 
parallel to the horizon, and two of its sides, or surfaces, can 
be seen, that which is farthest from the eye will recede ac- 
cording to the situation of the point of sight. Let the student 
place a box, or square object, immediately in front of the 
eye, as in Fig. 9. AB is the bottom or base of the box, CD 
is the upper edge of the box, and EF is the farther edge of the 
top of the box. AB, the base, being parallel to the horizon- 
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tal Hne H, the point of eight will be at P, and the visual rays 
Fig. 9. £ rom tne U pp er coiners of the box will 

-^ centre in P, because the eye is in front, 

and above the object. Any alteration 
of the position of the box, or the eye, 
will consequently require aoorrespond- 
ing arrangement of the laws of per- 
spective. 

The student is directed to place the 
box toward the farther side of the 
table, immediately in front, and lower 
the eye till the horizontal line is one-third down the box, 
when the top will be lost sight of; there let the eye be fixed, 
by resting the chin on any convenient object, and the front, 
or only one side of the box, will be seen. Then let the box 
be moved to the left, in a straight line, the position of the 
eye being retained, and a second side of the box will come 
into sight ; its receding lines, or visual rays, will then be 
centered in the altered point of sight, and the side in front 
will retain its form, because its base is parallel with the 
horizon. When this experiment shall have been made, and 
the situations of the box and the eye shall have been con- 
sidered, presuming the box to have been a cube, let the 
student proceed to ascertain the mode of representing this 
object according to the. rules of perspective, referring to the 
natural appearance of the box occasionally, the more effec- 
tually to fix on the mind the agreement between them, 
which satisfactorily gives the reason for every line that is 
drawn. Fig. 10 wul show the process by which all the 
particulars may be demonstrated. Presuming the paper is 
fastened down on the drawing-board, the T square and 
pencil ready, let the student commence thus ; in the 
first place, judjging of the proportions required for the 
subject, and giving room for all the lines of the dia- 
gram to be clearly drawn on the same piece of paper. 
Apply the T square and draw the base line AB, and also 
the boundary of the picture CD. Then draw the horizontal 
line H across the paper ; this may be fixed at pleasure, but 
parallel to AB. Then find the half of the base AB, and 
draw a perpendicular beneath the picture to O, and on it 
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Proem of drawing a Square Box, or Cube, jn Perspective 

Ft* 10. 




place the profiled angle of sixty degrees, just at that distance 
which, by continuing the sides of the angle, they will inter- 
sect the extremities of the base, and together form an equi- 
lateral triangle, as AOB : this must be strictly attended to. 
Now, as before observed, the point of sight is better when 
removed from the centre of the picture; and taking a station 
to the right, by a horizontal line from to S, this becomes 
the station whence the picture is seen, and the point of 
sight is therefore found by the perpendicular line from S to 
P on the horizontal line. Now, as a vanishing point is 
required to determine the width of the receding side of the 
box, the profiled angle of 90 degrees is to be placed at S on 
the perpendicular PS, and the side line continued until it 
intersects the horizontal line at V, which fixes the vanishing 
point : this also must be strictly attended to. It will be 
observed that the angle at S is one of 45 degrees, being the 
half of the profiled angle of 90. 

The student's attention is called to the situation of the eye, 
which is always on a level with the horizontal line ; there- 
fore the true position of S is immediately in front of P, or, 
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A to the vanishing point V, will infc 
g line, which gave the recedingbase of ^ 
a perpendicular line from L to K on thkin-ji 
L give the true representation of the f^usty)} 
perspective. If this were a cube of gb§fj{ 
*s would be seen as shown by the finer TuugL 

requested to repeat this study in different 
the natural appearance of the box, in.fr- 
[ as see, the coincidence between that api 
id by the rules of linear perspective. -Ifc 
that he should understand this diagraqw 
ise many of the rules employed in it ajg, 
d, and therefore they will be restated. ,„,„ 
>f a picture, or the plane, maybe ofanyj 
base is marked in Kg. 10, AB. The pcr- fi 
he middle of this base line, assists infia&> 
or the angle of 60 degrees, O, the width 
ired from the extremities, to the perpen- 
; an equilateral triangle, as AOB. This 
r may be the size of the picture ; it aid? 
distance at which a picture should bfe 
pause of vision, at an angle of 60 degre< 
liagram O, and places the point of sig 
he picture, which is very often objection 1 
, line parallel with die base is dray ^ 
lis line the better station is taken, whicl 
diagram S. Now, the hanzo^taiM^ jk 
i at pleasure, a perpendicular drawn into 
ive the point of sight at P* intojwhjf&j 
:e drawn that regulate the rececting ^feq 
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rf the object. The vanishing point V is entirely distinct 
from the point of sight, of which there can be bat one ; 
but vanishing points may be numerous. This marked in 
the diagram Vis of great consequence, for by it is deter* 
mined the proper width of the object, by the line which 
intersects the visual ray from the base or the box A to 
V, asatL; and here the perpendicular to K, which in- 
tersects the upper visual ray, completes the perspective form 
of the object 

The student is requested to proceed deliberately with re- 
petitions of the foregoing diagram, and by no means to quit 
it until every line snail have been satisfactorily accounted 
for. Marking of the letter of reference as the line is drawn, 
has been found to assist in impressing upon the memory its 
particular use. 

To Square a Circle to be Drawn in Perspective. 

If a circle be viewed with the eye over its centre, its ap- 
pearance is perfectly round, but if it be viewed obliquely, 
it assumes an elliptical shape, as may be seen by varying the 
position of a tea-cup, which being gradually raised at a little 
distance in front of the eye, will present elliptical forms pro- 
gressively becoming more and more compressed, until on a 
level with the eye the circle is a mere line, or unseen. To put 
a circle into perspective will require but little reflection, if the 
preceding diagram have been completely understood. 
This diagram (Fig. 11) represents the preparatory process 
Pig,n. of drawing a circle in perspective. 

Describe a circle of any size with the 
* compasses, and with the T square 
draw the boundary, so that the lines 
just touch the circle, enclosing it with- 
|io in a perfect square, as ABCD, being 
1 right angles. Then draw the dia- 
. tz gonal lines CB and DA true from 
the angles, and they will intersect 
the centre at O; then divide the 
boundary lines each into four equal 
parts; thus take the base line AB, and mark it with the com- 
on the edge of the paper, and then find the fourth 

B 
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gar* bj.trial, till the point* of die compasses in four mes> 
sur^entsoccuw the. gpaco from, m then 

tenderly mark the meaeurements'on the boundary lines, just 
8p that they may be seen, permitting one point of the com* 
passes to remain on the line until the next mark is macty 
and so on till the boundary is completed. 
. This proceeding is advised, first, to prevent any trials or 
mistakes from appearing on the drawing ; secondly, to as* 
certain that the square is perfectly divided, and at right 
angles ; because, if care be not taken, in drawing a line by 
the straight-edge, to keep the point of the pencil close to 
where the straight-edge touches the paper, the line will not 
be true, and confusion must be the consequence. When 
the measurements are correctly made, draw the perperKfi- 
culars 1 2, 3 4, 5 6, then the horizontals 7 8, 9 10, 11 12; 
If all have been truly done, these lines will intersect the 
diagonals CB and DA, as well as their own intersections, 
respectirery at R> &, O, T, and W, as in the diagram, Fig. 11. 



Fig. 12. 



*oVI 




The base line AB must be drawn and divided into foirf 
equal parts, as 2, 4, 6 ; then from the baseline, asm Fig: It) 
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detammd the ai^ei of 60 degrees 0. Let 3 Be the station, 1 
and let the horizontal line be placed high up, as H,in order* 
that the whole may be dearly seen, and by the perpendicular* 
determine the point of sight P. Draw the rays AP an<F 
BP, which give the receding sides of the square ; then at S* 
take an angle of 90 degrees, and mark where at 45 degre.es' 
it would intersect the horizontal line on the left. This line 
is shown in the diagram in part, as marked to V 1, because 
the student is presumed to have acquired the knowledge* 
that this line must be projected till it intersect the horizontal 
Sue. The other angle of 45 degrees need only be rharkeo? 
an the horizontal line to the right, as at V 2. Now, the* 
value of these two points of distance, or vanishing points,' 
will appear. Draw the diagonal from the base of the square 
B to V 1 on the horizontal line, and the diagonal from A' 
to V 2; where these have intersected the lines AP and Bp,* 
the perspective of the square ABCD is determined ; there-* 
fare let the horizontal CD be drawn. Then, from the nu-' 
merals on the base 24 6, draw their lines to die point of 
sight P, which lines give the diminutions 135. The hori- 
zontal gradual diminutions will be regulated by the diagonals 
A V2 and B V l,Fig. 12, intersecting the lines, as in the dia- 
gram, Fig. 11, atRSOTW, andshowingwhere the horizontals 
78, 9 10, 11 12, are to be drawn. This reticulated square 
in perspective is the basis on which the circle is to be drawn; 
the student must therefore observe through what points and 
diagonals the outline of the circle passes in Fig. 11, and 
tenderly mark with the pencil on Fig. 12 a corresponding 
outline ; this will require a little care not to confuse the 
lines. It will be better to put the perspective square in ink, 
and the reticulations with finer lines, so that the sketching 
of the circle may be drawn, obliterated where wrong, and 
corrected, until perfectly in agreement with the circle m Fig. 
11, through all the diminishing parts of this square, after 
which it may be carefully drawn in with a pen and ink 
stronger than any of the other lines. 

Circles may be put into perspective, when seen at any 
angle, by previously constructing their corresponding squares. 
Wden seen in front, the point of sight is in the middle on' 
tj&fc horizontal line, and when seen from mf removal to the 
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right or to the left, the equilateral triangle of 60 degrees 
gives the point fbr the parallel line to the station tar, or near; 
and there ^the angle of 90 degrees will give the vanishing 
points by/projecting the respective sides to the horizontal 
line; the diagonals from the basis of the square to the oppo- 
sitevmi^shimr points will give the abridg esneaVa ad th e r e s t 
will be found by the same process as lug. 12. 

By ^eflertinffon the preceding diagrams, the student will 
discgves-that-the- natural appearance of objects cannot be 
truly (represented, unless according to the rules of perspec- 
tive. I The most satisfactory proof of this may be obtained 
by pacing a cup in the position in which its rim may pre- 
sent fin ellipse, taking precaution that the eye may see it in 
the sfcme point of view when comparing the drawing with 
it. £s, for instance, notice two stationary objects that may 
chance to be in a line beyond the cup ; these toco, with the 
edgQ of the cup and the eye, making four points^ the eye 
wiM be easily brought to the same angle of vision, and 
thereby be better enabled to judge of the correctness of the 
drawing while comparing it with the original. 

To find the Centre of a Pedestal on which a Figure may U 
y * placed, or an Obelisk raised. .;, - x 

* ' prawthebase of the picture AB(Kg.l3); ta&ethefan&tetf 
ISO degrees as before at 0, and the station at S as before jfpfec* 
*the horizontal high up at H, that the lines of the drawing«u$ 
1>e clear of each other ; the point of sight will tlien be BfctR 
Then take an angle of 90 degrees at 8, and the v&nishkte 
joints will be on the horizontal line at V 1 and V 2. <' * 
* 'The student will always determine the size of the objeit 
l otL the side next the eye ; it is assumed in the diagram*, $*& 
the principles apply to all sizes. Therefore, from the nearer 
corners of the pedestal, draw the visual Tay LP at the-ttf, 
and CP from the base, then BP and DP. Then dmw^the 
'diagonals* C V 2 and B V 1. Now, where B V 1 intersects 
the ray CP at F, raise the perpendicular to the ray UPJ«A 
it tVHI determine the receding visible side of thc^etJestat 3fr; 
fcnd where the diagonal C V 2 intersected 4he tt*ppdSe#te- 
; visible ray BP at G, raise ike perpendicular of the stfflptfW 
''invisible or opposite corner of the pedestal to theiay WW 
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X; then the horizontals RX at the farther top, and FG at 
l&cf bottom, will give the four sides of the pedestal, or the 
gwrund plan of their sides. Now, where the diagonals inr 
tersect, as at I, is the point which determines the centre of 
^pedestal, seen at this angle, on which a statue or an oha- 
$WC may be raised in agreement with the perpendicular If. 
The centre of a gable, in a building seen in perspective, may 
M found, after the perpendiculars are determined, by draw- 
ing the diagonals from C to R, and from F to L. Then a 
ipejpendicular intersecting the intersection of these diagonals, 
as from W to T, will give the centre of a pediment or a gabje> 
■jil When the juvenile student has proceeded thus far, and 
ifcas no other knowledge of the pencil than that which may 
Aftye :beeA acquired by the practice of perspective, there js 
,5J> fceason why he should not commence sketching from in- 
-Stu&oate objects, such as articles of furniture in a dwelling, 
ftt&ifuse, a tree, the leaf of a plant, or any thing else which 
lBttK!ste$a the foucy. In attempting to . execute cor^e^^r 
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the objects tlras thought worthy of notice, the pupil will at 
every step fed occasion to revert to the principles of pal- 
-spective, and will see the necessity for strictly adhering to 
them. The drawing from tangible objects is in every re- 
tspect preferable to copying from prints or drawings. Expe- 
rience shas also demonstrated, that where students have taken 
outlines from natural objects, and have applied the rules of 
perspective as far as they knew them, the improvement lias 
been more substantial than when they have been restrained 
from taking subjects dictated by taste. 

Articles of Furniture in Perspective* 

Fig. 14. 




. Figure 14 exhibits a parlour chair and a footstool. Th6 
student will observe that the chair stands with the comer 
of its seat nearest to the spectator, the point of sight being 
in the middle of the picture. The receding sides of the 
chair have their respective parts regulated by diagonals to 
their vanishing points. 

The footstool stands on a line parallel to the base, and 
therefore its visual rays tend to the point of sight in. the 
centre of the picture. These may prepare the mind of the 
student to consider, that objects, when differently situated, 
liave each their vanishing points regulated by the angle at 
which they are viewed. i 
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*• Die student is on all occasions requested -to draw the 
horizontal ime so for on either side, as to be intersected by 
the diagonals, which are to be drawn at an angle of 90 de- 
grees from the station, into the horizontal line where they 
determine the vanishing points. These are only indicated 
in the diagrams by the direction of those lines and the 
weid«to' VI, or to V2. 

'In Fig. 14* the base line AB is drawn, its centre deter- 
anted, and the perpendicular drawn to O ; the angle of 60 
degrees is taken in agreement with the base line, making 
an equilateral triangle, and the point of sight P is fixed on 
the horizontal line H. The vanishing points are found by 
the angle of 90 degrees at O, projected on either side to 
V 1 on the left, and V 2 on the right, as before described. 
AH the diminutions of corresponding ornaments on the 
back and front legs of the chair are drawn to V2, while the 
»de of the chair is regulated by V 1. 

The footstool is placed parallel to the base on the 'line 
JJP> and its diminution regulated by the rays EP and FP. 
The diagonal Q from the leg of tne footstool D, to the 
T&nishing point V 1, would determine the square of the 
Jfool, or the position of the farther leg, at the point where 
* intersected the ray OP. 

Pig. 15. 
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Kg. 15 shows the perspective lines required to represent 
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Mm^4^i$M&\^^ fcdfle wi&haaaaA 6t 

|^ftase^, fl£b« ^M^oftW^ture is di*\*ni ^ A^^ 
^r^^ takep, ^4ia i>erpfiiidiciik^ drawnyte Q, ft*r<tfe 
angle ^f $0. ^egreea* ' Eke 'horizontal line .fe? drawn Sfr St 
pi^^aE^icUs o^a^irem to fi, tod there the pe?pen- 
M^^eJw^tf line fixes the point of sigbt ai P5 
Xb§& ^ai^ejofiX) degree* is tak^n at &, and jthe side* 
Iff^Siprqi^^ to the hotifcenfad line, girei the vanfelgiii 
Hjjjfo StiiiW (t ^ ^ft* andVa on the right* No*£ tlB 
"$ jtigJngiSeen, in fttont, or en the base line, the ¥»ual w* 
jjjif Jogs, and the top are drawn to die point of sight ft 
^ipbjft b£ing supposed to he a parallelogram, its sideveeei 
f&nPtirs$ej#vet w ^ be, about half its width seen in fk>t#j 
&e^f©#3< let half the space seen in front be set off from >## 
Jeg ,pn ^li0 jfight ; and the diagonal from that half'toV^ 
1^^v»t the diminution of the side of the table, where^it 
ij$ei#ept& the ray from the front leg to the point o£ sighfcifij 
a£ ( J^ t > A^MftaUel Ens horn, this to the ray from the otbtt 
font ifigi will give the situation T for the most distant letf 
y^e,lflr^ing7desk being presented with its corner towttrtii 
tjhp ^peetator* both sides will require their receding points^ 
v^t^cfe arQ determined by the vanishing points Y 1 and V& 
Inch familiar objects should be drawn, by which the mass 
ra#$y .to fix in the mind of the student the leading j*rk£ 
Spfes, of linear perspective. &'& 

Ptjf.tbe student have perfectly understood the diagrams* 
£qm, 10. to 15, a ibundation will be laid on which the studjp 
^perspective may proceed to all that can be required. •-'■'[ 
lj.lt> will be seen, that, when an object has its base line pan 
mLl<4 to the horizon, the point of sight is in the picture, awl 
that, it is arranged in agreement with the angle under which 
the object is viewted. Tnus, if it be an object which has 
$33 t si<ies t and one of those sides be immediately in front of 
the eye, the visual rays will he hidden, because the point of 
sight is in or behind the object. It will also be seen, that,tl£ 
ttaplriec£ be moved on either side, or the point krf sight Obe 
altered, by a change of station, the visual rays- determine th]E 
receding sjjde of tie object, immediately a second side cant 
l#seen n : „ ,..>, : . , _■ <j. .utjJ 

^I£ ^^ejip^t of an object be removed from it&nafaHeq 
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fetttthasdJii* of k|wtor^ilto>^^ %fflfe^^cl«^ ? ^ 
^*/viewmli)deom«i,Ql*€re<iiil *triH eonfornlii|y witfh iti 
^nged position,, the particular* of whkk the^&miria^ 
j&ejtajn by piaeiag ao-oljectintiie various posfAoifts. 
-n#ppooa«( a chest of dtawew, <* a'Wtbe^td'W J5 J[ 
aidaeen, as in Fig. 10, and while the nsa^t' corned : fe ' 
a&ias a pivot, the end mat A to- foe looted so as td can 

gpirte.between the bam line of the object atthttt fenA'ttttd 
fixed baseline of tke pictrure, th^ angle of visioh wdM 
ItypW that the base and top tines of the objec^shoulA fcWti 
ftouf vanishing points. The object ceroid -be moved thu* at 
jSgerenttimes, until that which in the diagram is the rece& 
J3g side* would become the front, and each rwsrtidftrwouI3 
Stfjwe a dia&am; but the student is presumed to hta^ 
feftme acquainted with die feet, thai, at each "pause -jrf 
tte movement of this object on its pivot, there wift be eitf 
^^ a diminution on one side, proportionate to the fi£* 
ttttse of the other side ; until, bj continuing thefce rotaifcrf 
^emeniB of the object, that side which was at first pre* 
stated obliquely, becomes the front, and its base parallel to 
taerbase. of the picture. The original front of the object, by 
tie/ re volting movements, will have been lost or'hidderij 
exactly in* proportion as the receding side advanced to* th§ 
font M Hks the vanishing point extended as the advancing 
side became more evident, just in proportion as the receding 
iie diminished. Let the student make these experiments, 
qitd observe, on the first change of position deviating from A 
parallel with the base of the picture, that the vanishing 
Point Y 1 was required, and so far removed on the horizontal 
!■& on the left, as perhaps to require an angle of 80 degree^ 
at the station, while V2 on the right would then require W 
«ngle of 10 degrees. Any subsequent change of positkrtf 
hi the object will alter the angles for the respective vanish^ 
fog points, and these together always making an angle of* 
90, degrees. , -a 

■ If this placing of objects, expressly to study linear per^ 
aperture, benot fully comprehended, the student is requested' 
to.zeesttsider F%.10, and to draw figs. 14 and 16 with at- 
tention again, having room for all the lines necessary ttfth* 
jferspective on the same paper, and as large as convenient, 
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after wtfeh^retwrn to the study of the different anjgles under 
trhich objects may be viewed, and they win more evidently 
appears—Let it be noted, that a vanishing point is required 
for each side or variety of surface that may be presented to 
the, eye* 

I ENLAEGING. 

; For copying a drawing upon an enlarged scale, there is an 
instrument called the Pentagraph, which greatly meditates 
the process, but is too expensive for ordinary students. En- 
larged copying may be effected almost as well by the follo#> 
ing simple means : Procure a sheet of Bristol-board or stout 
card paper ; cut in it an aperture rather less than the size 
of a page of the sketch-book, and at right angles ; then nest 
the edge of the aperture divide the top, base, and sides, into 
half-inch measurements, so that the marks shall be even 
with the base and sides of the aperture ; then with a needle 
pass fine thread through the various marks, from side to side 
and from top to bottom, taking care that it always issues 
from the same side of the card, so as to lie close to a sketch 
when used. Number the threads from one onwards on 
the base from the left, and from the base upwards on each 
side. These squares of thread, which resemble the retieu- 
lations of a net or sieve, may serve on many occasions whefr 
drawings are to be made of any large size from the sketch^ 
book. Of whatever size the drawing may be required, it ft 
necessary to determine the proportions, say one, two, or 
three inches, for each half inch square of the threaded card; 
thus the boundary line of the drawing being ascertained, 
measure off the squares in number agreeing with those of 
the card, and rule the lines horizontally and perpendicularly 
true, just to be visible ; then proceed to sketch the outline 
of the subject) by observing in what squares or lines any par- 
ticular character appears when the threaded card is placed 
•dose on the sketch-book, and imitate them in the corre- 
sponding ruled' squares and lines of the large drawing. 

SKETCHING FROM NATURE. • > >> \ 

After the introductory rules of perspective have' been 
mastered, and some progress has been made in delineating 
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i and simple objects, the lessons of the student anay 
very profitably be varied by a few attempts in sketching 
from nature. Under the guidance of his own taste, let 
him select some assemblage of ordinary objects, such as he 
may think agreeable in themselves, and likely to be repre- 
sented without any considerable difficulty. The scene se- 
lected should not contain more than three or four objects 
.of different kinds — such as a cottage, one or two trees, and 
a small rustic paling, with perhaps the addition of* little 
glimpse of background. He must observe that an artist 
jarely ever takes an object in its broadest and most regular 
form : he never represents- a house, for instance, as if he 
had taken up his position right in front of it, as an archi* 
tect would do ; nor would he paint a row of trees at a right 
Angle to his own position, seeing that the effect of such 
representations would be tame and formal* He endeavours 
to catch the careless grace of nature, as she appears to 
casual observation. A house, particularly, should always 
be viewed from a point a little aside from the front, so as 
to bring in as many of its angularities as possible. A 
group of natural objects should be represented as if the 
draughtsman had just by chance got his eye upon it ; and 
jet the selection of a point from which this effect may be 
obtained, must be a matter of study. For an early lesson 
m sketching from nature, it is enough that the objects Be 
outlined : to fill in details, and give the full effect of light 
and shade, must be left to a future period in the career 
of a young artist. As an example of the scenes which 
pay be selected for early sketches from nature, Figure 16 
is given, being simply a cottage, backed by a few trees, 
and having some broken ground in fronty while a glimpse 
•pf the sea is obtained at the side of the picture. The 
.station of the draughtsman is here at S, in order that the 
cottage may not appear to have been viewed formally, and 
that the trees behind may give to the scene its neat pyra- 
midal form, while the broken grounds in front communicate 
boldness of character, and the straight line of the sea, at P 
(which is the horizontal line), affords a pleasing contrast to 
,^he other lines of the drawing. 
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:' The fetation being selected, the student is recommend*} 
to hold up the sketch-hook in front, with one eye closed, in 
Order to determine how much of the scene is to he trajufr 
cribed ; the farther off the book is held, the less of ,tne 
subject will be covered. When the extent of the scene js, 
changed, the book may be gently lowered, and a few dots 
Made on the top margin, merely to point out the relatnjf 
Situations of particular features, as the width of the cottag^ 
bid the trees. Then remembering to preserve the station* 
ifyark the point of sight on the distant horizon. Do not W 
In baste, but judge of the relative distances of the most pro- 
minent parts, such, for instance, as the gable end of the 
cottage and its length, and tenderly mark them on the 
"^atces to be so occupied. When these or more dots fej 
ides have been placed, examine their relative distances, 
ad compare them with the objects, by holding the sketchb- 
ook out in front, so as to see the agreement betweei 
them over the margin. To arrange these particulars well alt 
•Erst, will save much trouble in obliterating falsely drawn 
lines. Be careful in sketching to preserve the perpendicu- 
lars of walls and chimney ; that is, by placing them at rig^t 
kngles with the base line, which is now the lower edge of 
Tkp sketch-book. This caution is necessary, because tie 
'use of the pen in writing communicates a facility in making 
diagonal lines. \\ 

To prevent the hand from injuring the sketch as it jrli- 
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ceeds, commence on the left with th^^g^W^ end of the 
cottage, the thickness of the thatch *od£ and draw the hori- 
zontal line which attaches the ends of ^heroor^then the 
perpendiculars, and the door. BhdeaYouikfco sketch such 
nnesxw^th a hghtness of hand, ©r wijJr whafris cajled free- 
dom, the effect of which is very distinct Irm^feeru^wwn 
by a afcaight-edge ; let them he rather hfofceii drMr^ittle 
wav 7> yfe* haring the general appearance <tf Wajghtness. 
HwSitc^ding side and roof of the cottage, witfi > fhe^cjmmi«y, 
may be sketcfied in the same way ; these tend tot^epoint 
of sight, which must he judged of as nearly as^ftJBBihJ^Then 
let the masses of foliage he sketched with the §as53*ease and 
confidence that the capital letter E, or the flourish of theD, 
gre made in writing. Sketch the grounds, in tJw different 
jj&folations, rather more angularly, of as if ruggedly dasne*} 
m ? and strengthen the lines where separation of parts seems, 
ft} "be required. 

The student should examine the oh 
fcfcene is composed, and consider that th 
we have one character, the lines for th 
Bie lines for the ground a third charactc 
tjbjects from each other. A simple outline 
w. sufficient to he aimed at, for the ii 
markings or separations would only tend 
studies. , x 

r "' The termsjlourish and doth are used to express the re? 
verse of dragging the pencil over a form with an apprenen? 
won of doing wrong ; this must be crude, the other may %k 
fee. No language could describe the manner in whic|i 
sketching should he attempted, and if it could, there wouM 
Jta folly in adopting it; each student, who uses the pencj^ 
should discover a manner of representing objects, and n^ 
imitate the mode or style of any person. ,; . . \{ 

L ! The obviating of the appearance of stiffness or formality jj| 
sketching, is a power acquired by taste and judgment, after 
considerable practice. The variety of' character above a£ 
mded to is not essential to the simplicity of outline, at tl^e 
^mihencement of sketching, yet it may be, aJraecL at &g 
future advantage. , , / ^ 

^c^urning to Fig. 16 : If the Hne3 on a nrat attempt be 
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Aft a&ttiift«tttdeirt expected* &ey fuiiiish a proof tnat tlie 
mmd is- in. advance of the hand, and should operate as a 
stimulus to exertion. In a few studies he will discover, 
tjbat, hy beginning with a cut point to the pencil, it gra- 
dually wears away, and gives an increasing thickness of 
line; this is often very advantageous, for, as the sketching* 
advances to the foreground, the holder lines of the pencil 
contribute to the separation of parts, to regulate distances, 
and give a more spirited effect to the subject. The student' 
will also discover, after a little practice, that, hy a gentle 
twist of the pencil, afresh point or surface will come in con- 
tact with the paper, and with it a finer line may he drawn. 
Occasionally, hy pressing harder on the pencil, an increase 
of power will he communicated to such parts as may require 
separation or additional spirit, as on the rude line which 
forms the foreground in Fig. 16, and gradually on the path- 
way to the cottage door. W hatever be done of this descrip- 
tion, should not destroy the character of a simple outline, 
which at any future time will clearly define the masses of 
which the scene may be composed. 

A few lines expressive of the leading features of a scene 
become far more valuable than if a multitude of markings 
were introduced, with the design of giving a more exact like- 
ness. All these attempts to make-out should be avoided 
for the present. The term make-out is synonymous with 
niggling, or spoiling a sketch, by encumbering it with mark- 
ings which signify nothing, or such as would be soon fbr- 
Ktten. A sketch is a note whence a page or a volume may 
written, and therefore should be as clear as possible. The 
perspective lines to the sketch may be proved at convenient 
opportunity. In Fig. 16, the cottage stands on a line pa- 
rallel to the base AB, the point of sight P is perpendicular 
to the station S; consequently, the rays that regulate the 
side of the chimney, the upper and under lines of the roof, 
and the window on that side of the cottage, all centre in P; 
Simple as this little study may appear, it may not at first 
be very easily executed. Let the student not expect too 
much, or the first slight impediments he meets with may 
discourage him so far as to cause him to throw away the 
pencil. A patient, but hopeful spirit, neither fearing d£fli- 
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colties nor making light of tibern, is that in which 1he ear*? 
Iiest efforts in drawing should he made. Nothing is to be 
done by impetuosity. The mind of the student must calmly 
investigate for itself, till the secrets of the art, go to speak, 
develope themselves to it, or rather, to speak more philoso- 
phically, till the proper faculties become awakened ; after 
which it will be in a great measure its own instructor. Any 
principle in art, which may have been thus suggested, re- 
mains for ever on the memory, and is worth any amount 
of lessons, in which the direction qf a master has been only 
followed mechanically. It is not indeed till the mind of 
the student has sought out and ascertained much for itself, 
that lessons are found to be truly useful. The pupil may 
rest assured, that in most cases in which great proficiency 
has been attained in the art of delineation, no small degree 
of trouble has been endured, and many failures have taken 
place, before the artist was finally successful. — It may here be 
proper to mention, that the indications of scenery which are 
presented in these pages, are not intended to be imitated by 
the student, as in the case of prints published under the cha* 
racter of copies for imitation, but are given simply with the view 
of illustrating the lessons which we are attempting to convey* 
Suppose a scene to consist of two or more plans, as the 
remains of a castle on an irregular surface, with a mass of 
trees in front and near it as the principal or leading feature 
of the scene, an arm of the sea and remote hills forming the 
background or distance, and a rude foreground. Should 
there be any similar union of objects in the neighbourhood 
of the student, it is recommended that the spot be visited, 
that the hints which accompany the diagram on next page, 
Fig. 17, and the reason for every particular which is men- 
tioned, may be examined, and the principles on which the 
proceedings are founded, investigated, that the student may 
comprehend what is intended to be conveyed in the follow- 
ing hints. 

j On the supposition that such a scene can be visited pur* 
ppsely to be sketched, select a station that will present a 
variety of forms or opposition of character, such as lofty oh* 
jects contrasted by small objects, which will prevent the 
appearance of equal heights or parallels, and also prevent 
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the scene from being crowded or closed up. The castle to-> 
ward one side of the picture, and the distance on the other,, 
so as to form an irregular diagonal mass, are in better 
relief than if the building with the trees were more in the 
middle of the subject. The opposition of angular to circular 
forms produces a pleasing effect in a sketch, and should bgi 
obserred. If the perpendiculars of a ruin be broken, 'ii^ 
general appearance must be that of standing upright ;-fer, } 
however mutilated towers or walls may be, there will stiUi 
be evidences of their having been properly constructed,, 
When these particulars shall have been, considered, pr<M 
ceed to arrange the situation of the principal mass, by 
dotting on the edge of the sketch-book ; and by faintly indi- 
eating the forms, determine the horizontal line, observing j 
that hills may appear far above : in Fig. 17, it is at H on \ 
the extremity of the water, the station is at S, and conseh 7 
quently the point of sight at P, into which are drawn the^i 
visual rays, or lines which regulate the receding sides of tha«i 
towers. These and the perpendiculars being arranged, they ) 
may be boldly sketched in, and the trees freely marked in,l 
a character partaking of the semicircular ; the fewer market 
ings the better, for it is the useless separation of parts com- i 
posing a mass that destroys the breadth and boldness of .%.? 
sketch. The distant hills may be tenderly indicated with a 
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fine point, and the foregrounding be coarsely defined with 
a broad-pomte^-pencil, in order to detach it from the parts 
more distant. ' Hera and there an additional spot or touch 
of the bold pencil may be given, to assist in preserving the 
gradations of distance. v -^ 

& same object in nature will often present many ex- 
tent "subjects for the sjcet ' 
ice pf fifty yajds may pre 
prefape the student shou 
. w t stations, and sketch a 
expose tW judgment by cc 
It isjalso useful to ascertain 
injwd the truth, by applyii 
to -every sketch at the earli 
tages arise from two or th] 

so^ssia company, for various valuable remarks are thereby 
elicited, tending to mutual benefit. The sketch-bppl^&hjaujffj 
W preserved complete, as containing records of advaiic£ T tffc 
judgment, and correctness of delineation. ,. t „, ; t > a 

PERSPECTIVE RESUMED. ' '"" , ,'f* 

'After the student has in some degree subdued, what ^Wfct 
h^pS at first seemed obstacles, a little knowledge of out)in^b 
a&# of perspective will have been acquired, enough to, hay** 
established the fact, that their being studied simultaneously, [ 
» essential to advancement in the art. It will have beei*f 
seen that whenever a box, a U * * 
sides to the eye, each side m 
Mid that it is by ascertaining i 
ode that the truth of represen 
Sag method of proving this ft 
be adopted :— At the height 
which you hold in your han 
Select a station in front of on< 
house, so that two of its sides 
b# kept steadily towards the si 
beheld a little to the right in 
fcftded with the left hand sta 
w .horizontal line, and the pc 
a *dyttery facing the person n 

" •• '• -■ c 
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raising fluTfhread with the left land, while the eye is kept 
stationary, and at the same time moving the staff nearer or 
more distant, sidewise, till the inclination of the thread is 
in agreement with the inclination of the tops of the roo£ win- 
dows, and door on one side of the house, the termination of 
the lines so formed will he where the thread is attached to 
the staff. This termination is the vanishing" point. The 
architectural regularities on the other side of the house 
must then be traced in a similar manner to their vanishing 
point on the horizontal line. Let all this be done delibe- 
rately, and it will show that whatever may be the difference 
in the dipping of the thread on the respective sides of the 
house to their vanishing points, they will be comprehended 
in an angle of 90 degrees, taken at the station. 

On such occasions the point of sight is in the object 
viewed, and perhaps in the centre of the picture ; in which 
case, its base, or width, regulates the station, and the va- 
nishing points are on each side of the point of sight at the 
same distance as the station. This may be exemplified in 
the different diagrams, by placing one foot of the compasses 
at P, and extending the other to S, when, by sweeping an 
arc from S, it will intersect V 1 and V 2 on the horizontal 
line. Perhaps it would here be useful to repeat that which 
has already been explained, that in the diagrams, such for 
instance as Fig. 17> the S is placed for convenience higher 
up than it ought to be ; its real position being at the lower 
point of the equilateral triangle, on which all sketches are 
constructed. If the station S be removed from the angle 
of 60 degrees O, the object is viewed at a different angle, 
which causes a diminution on one side and an increase on 
the other, equal to 90 degrees ; that is, the decrease in the 
angle on one side of the perpendicular, is made up by the 
increase on the other side to an angle of 90 degrees, taken 
at the station on all occasions. 

Pavement in Perspective. — Fig. 18 is illustrative of the 
manner in which a regularly constructed pavement, with 
the corners of the squares towards the spectator, is put into 
perspective. This diagram should be particularly observed, 
as it forms a basis on which a variety of objects may be 
easily subjected to the rules of linear perspective. & tf 
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ajso <5ahjujat£d<ty give much pleasure in the t d^wing, ^jyt*. 
sjtinplicfty, by the fitness of the parts, ami bj the conviction^ 
of its just representation of nature* To prevent any disajp* 
pointment^ the means are now described by which a di3r 
gram the size of the annexed may be drawn ; all the minu$$ 
must be carefiilly attended to. * t 

Draw the base line across the paper, by the straight^ 
edge* At about the middle of the drawing-board determm^ 
the centre at right angles, and draw the line from top t^ 
bottom of the drawing-board. From the centre intersec- 
tion at 1, measure off and mark with the compasses, with- 
out piercing the paper, twelve equal spaces on each side: 
Then determine the horizontal line H, and draw it across) 
the paper parallel to the base AB : to be certain of this* 
measure the spaces between the extremities, which must cor,- 
respond exactly ; then take five divisions on each side o| 
the centre mark 1, for the width of the pavement, and drain 
tjhe base line from 5 to 5, that is, AB, in a strong line ; 
then take the angle of 60 degrees, which forms an equilateral 
triangle with the base, on the perpendicular beneath, as, 
heretofore, at 0, and mark the point of sight on the horjk 
zontal line P : Take the angle of 90 degrees, that is, of 
45 degrees on each side of the perpendicular at 0, ,4na 



project the diagonals on each side till they intersect the} 
horizontal line at VI on the left, and V2 on the rights 
Ascertain the correctness of these points by placing one fooitj 
of the compasses at the point of sight P ; and extending the 
Other foot to O, sweep a semicircle, and the points of disn 
tance will be intersected exactly; that is, they will be equi4 
distant from P : Next, place one foot of the compasses at lj 
and mark off on each side upon the base line the distance^ 
from P to VI, and from P to V2 : Draw the perpendicular^ 
at the extremities of the base line, which must intersect the 
points of distance : Draw the visual rays from the numeral^ 
5 to 5 on the base of the pavement to the point of sight Vfi 
#rom the angle formed by the perpendicular at the extrernifof 
on the line of numerals A, draw the diagonal to. V$ f l i ^nd 
from the angle formed at the opposite extremity of nunraa^ 
B, draw the diagonal to V 1 ; these diagonal lines wijl ^ 
tase-ct $#Yi?ual rays P5 on each side atL, and ' * 
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fetch other on 1 lie centre visual ray IP: T^raw the hori-- 
lonta] line from one intersection £ to the other L, and 
the perspective view of the square pavement is determined.* 
At this stage of the drawing, observe if all be correct ; the* 
diagonals should intersect the visual rays 5 on each side of 
the pavement at LL, so that they be in a true horizontal 
hne. Also observe if these diagonals intersect each other on 
&e centre ray IP; these must be accurately drawn, or the 
result will not be satisfactory. If any incorrectness be dis- 
covered, the error probably will have arisen from not having' 
placed the point of the pencil in the marks made by the 
compasses, or from not having held the pencil so that the 
lines were drawn close to the straight-edge from one end to 
the other. The student should endeavour to preserve a 1 
neatness in the drawing of this diagram ; and, to assist in 
this, it is recommended to fix a needle or a pin firmly into; 
die drawing-board at the point V2, against which the* 
tfraight-edge may be pressed, while 'the other end is placed' 
at the farthest numeral on the line A, so that the point of 
fte pencil will enter the mark made by the compasses, and; 
ftence be drawn truly. With these precautions, draw the 
diagonals from the respective numerals to V2, crossing the 
perspective square only, until 4 on the right. If this na,Y6 
been properly attended to, the diagonal from 5 on the left? 
will intersect the opposite angle of the pavement at L, and' 
Ae gradual diminution of the receding squares from L to 5 
will pleasingly appear. Then fix the needle at VI, and 
turn the drawing-board with the base line upwards, that the 
lines may be more correctly ruled from the compass marks. 
Be careful to press the straight-edge against the needle at' 
every line, and continue, as before, to draw the diagonals 
from the numerals on the base line B into the point V 1, 
tintil the perspective pavement be completed, observing that 
the diagonal from the angle of the pavement B intersect* 
the visual ray 5 P at L on the opposite side. Now, if all 
he carefully drawn, the diagonals will alternately intersect 
e$ch other on the visual rays, and truly show the diminution 
ot all the squares of the pavement, as seen with their cor- 
ners to the front. 
Rom this diagram the truths may be deduced — that every 
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representation from nature, be it of buildings in a landscape, 
pieces of furniture in a room, or a machine of many com- 
plicated parts, will nave its vanishing points in agreement 
with the angle at which it is viewed, and that these points 
will be on the horizontal line, while there is but one point of 
sight. It will also appear that objects standing on bases, 
regulated by such squares as are exhibited in Fig. 18, would 
be similarly operated upon by the laws of linear perspective. 

Steps drawn in Perspective. 
Ffo.ia 



A flight of steps offers some peculiarities worthy of notice. 
In Fig. 19, the base AB regulates the angle of 60 degrees 
at O, perpendicularly placed beneath the centre. The re- 
moval to the station is marked below the base line to S> 
and perpendicular to the point of sight P. The projected 
lines of the angle of 90 degrees at S are drawn right and 
left, till they intersect the horizontal line, and there deter- 
mine the vanishing points VI and V2. 

- 



bjjles nf perspective. 43v 

In the sketching of such a scone from nature, commence 
with the nearest perpendicular of the step 1, and proceed 
as follows :-— Faintly mark the diagonal line that intersects 
the projecting corners of the steps on the same ascent, KL : 
Fixing needles at the vanishing points, against which to 
press the straight-edge, draw the base of the step 1 from V 1, 
then the line to meet the corner, next the base of step 2, 
then the line to meet the corner, and so on for the other 
steps on the first ascent: Place the straight-edge against 
the needle at V2, and into that point; draw the base lines 
and the lines from the corners of the steps 1, 2, and 3, also 
the levels at the other extremity of this ascent of steps, 4 ; 
Turn the straight-edge again to VI, and draw the corresr 
ponding levels where they meet the wall at 5. After the 
broad space above the fourth step, the levels of the steps 
become less, and, at the second step of this ascent, they are 
quite invisible, from being situated above the horizontal 
hue : At this second ascent faintly draw the diagonals which 
intersect the* corners of the steps, as at 6y and mark the per* 
pendiculars: From VI draw the lines which indicate the 
edges of the levels to the corners of the steps ; next turn the 
straight-edge to V2, and draw the edges of the steps; then 
tjie perpendiculars, which will be regulated hy the diagonal 
Une 6. The third ascent is regulated by the proceeding!! 
tjiat were observed at the first ascent, from their respective 
\»nishing points. 

' Fig. 20, in next page, shows the method by which the 
situations of windows may be* properly drawn in the repre* 
sentation of a. bouse, $een obliquely. 

Draw the base line AB : Find the angle of 60 degrees on 
the perpendicular from the centre, and mark the station S : 
Determine the horizontal line H, and the point of sight on 
it, perpendicular to S : Find the angle of 90 degrees, and 
draw the lines to the vanishing points VI and V2 : Draw 
the nearest perpendicular of the house C, and Hi. where the 
nearest windows are placed, also their height and width, 
DE : Draw these diagonals to the vanishing point V2 ; they 
regulate the diminution of the heights of all the windows,: 
Draw also the cornice and the base lines ; then draw a fin£ 
tine F parallel to the horizon, and touching the perpendf- 
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eulainC l then, with the compasses, take the measure of the 
»ace between the perpendicular C, which is the corner of 
t|* house, and the edge of the window D, and mark it oil 
the line F as at 1 ; then take the width of the window E,' 
and mark it as at 2. It is better to have a second pair of 
compasses to prevent mistake in the alternate alteration thai 
II, required, or the space for the windows may be marked 
with the point of a needle on a piece of writing-paper, and 
then marked off carefully on the line F ; then the compasses' 
will mark the space between the windows only. The small 

g ejection which separates the centre from the wings must 
i noticed, aa at .G- ; then the space with compasses 4, then 
the window 5, then the space 6, then the window 7, then 
the space 8, then the window 9, then the space 10, then the 
'gpndow H> then the space 12, then the window 13, then 
the space 14. This being the farther extremity of the centre 
of the house, the corresponding projection to G must be' 
noticed, as being so much of the next space hidden behind 
the projecting centre ; it will therefore be marked 15, then 1 
the window 16, then the space 17* These compose ttte 
spaces and widths of windows as seen in the front of ihe 
house; jand it must be mentioned, that the points wttch 
have been made on the line F, must be perfectly trae-0$ 
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the line, or the truth of tfcte diminution will be impaired. 
Now assume & point aboitf the xniddle/of $hfc„hause on the 
horizontal line, as at K, and draw diagonals from all the 
points made on the lifte F into the point K* observing that 
ttye point of the pencil runs into both at evflry Jine. A 
needle may be placed at K, against which the sjraig^edge 
^y be pressed, to assist in drawing the diagram correctly, 
^w, the diagonals which regulated the diminution in the 
height of these windows, as drawn to V 2, will be; intersected 
ty the radii drawn from the point K into the marks on the 
hie F, and those intersections will show the diminutiptt^of 
^Mth according to the laws of linear perspective 

< -&sr this diagram may be found crowded with lines^ .the 
8 wdent is recommended to examine the intersections ea ' 
My, and mark the forms of the windows with a hard pen 
ana then draw in all the perpendiculars as regulated by the 
radii on the diagonal lines. If in this state of the diagram 
there should appear any confusion, it will be far better 'to 
commence another ; and the larger the drawing is, the lea* 
pfik is there of disappointment. The side of the bahW 
% that is, the wing and the portion of the centre seet* 
*w>ve, with the little projection at G, are drawn fey dia- 
JGaals to the vanishing point VI. r > 

I The student is advised not to pass this diagram without 
baying obtained a perfect knowledge of the principles bf 
which the diminutions are regulated. Difficult as ihw 
pay appear, it ought by all means to be attempted, folf 
it cannot be too strongly impressed on the mind, that* nd 
perfection in drawing, no delicacy in finishing, nor bold-i 
Hess of effect, can atone for deficiency in perspective. Wheif 
a little progress has been made in this, so that the judgmextf 
is prepared to understand the arrangements which objects 
ttust undergo to be correctly represented on a flat surfaeeV 
a scene in nature can be sketched without the interposition? 
of a difficulty. linear perspective seems to cornimamtste 
(o the mind, while engaged in drawings a confidence like* 
ftat wh^ch is felt by a person who speaks on a subject upoaf 
$hich he has previously acquired a critical knowledge. 
riJFig. 21 represents a method by which to put? archway tf 
Klto.feranecave. -- j '*-'* 
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Fig.21. 



The base AB, the horizontal line H, and the point of 
sight P, are determined as in the preceding diagrams. In 
this it will be seen, that, if the point P had been retained 
in the centre of the subject, the sides of each respective arch 
would hare been alike ; to obviate this, P is placed a little' 
to the left of the centre. 

This is a subject which may often be met with, and the 
student is advised to study such objects in nature, be they 
of one or more arches ; ever remembering that the station 
must be preserved with the head towards the point of s£gfcft£ 
the eyes only are to be turned from one part to another. 
The observance of this will teach the distance at which to 
take a station for such studies. If it be taken too near, 
too little of the subject will be seen. If it be taken too 
far off, then there will be more expansion than is required, 
and the subject will not show the minutiae. 

Suppose such an object as Fig. 21 to be in front of the 
student : The piers between the arches should be sketched 
as perpendicularly as possible, and the arches turned by 
hand ; then the depth of the receding sides, as nearly as the 
judgment may direct ; and as much of the masonry as may 
point out the perspective of the subject : Then, while all is" 
fresh in the memory, attach the sketch to the drawing 
board, and by the T square draw the base AB, the ton* 
zontal line H, the point of sight P, and the vanishing point* 
V 2 : Then, by the T square, correct all the perpendiculars 
and horizontals : Draw the line CO, which is the chord of 
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the smaller arcs, and DD, which is the chord of the large 
arc, and observe that the perpefidieulars intersect the line C, 
and those of the centre arc at D : Then find the centre for 
the arc M, and describe it correctly from one perpendicular 
into the other: Do the same from their centres to the 
smaller arcs ; and thus the superficies of the subject mil be 
defined : Then draw the visual rays from the base of all 
the perpendiculars E, and from the intersections onOC and 
DD, to the point of sight P, which give the receding lines 
for the visible sides of the archways. If the piers be square, 
a line drawn from the base of the perpendicular of the 
centre archway E, to the vanishing point V2, will give 
the perspective width of the receding parts. If the piers be 
one square in front, and two squares deep, mark off a square 
to the left of the perpendicular, as at G ; and a diagonal 
drawn thence to V 2, will give the receding depth where it 
intersects the visual ray EP at K. At this intersection 
draw the horizontal line I ; and where this intersects the 
visual rays at EP, as at K, raise the perpendiculars till 
they intersect the visual rays GP and DP, as at LL. Thus 
will the receding sides of the archway be determined. To 
find the arc at the farther end of the subject, draw the hori^ 
zontals LL ; and the visual ray MP, where these intersect afr 
N, is the centre on which the arc may be described. The' 
smaller arches are to be found by a similar process. » 

Now, the correcting of such a sketch by the appMoatiom 
of the rules of perspective, will show the student where 
the eye and hand have failed in giving a faithful representa* 
tion of the object. Therefore, again let the student visit the 
spot, taking a station strictly in agreement with that in the 
drawing, and compare the corrected lines with those which 
nature will present. Let all be rigidly examined, and the 
result will not fail to be satisfactory. 

It is recommended that every opportunity 
to sketch such subjects from nature ; they furnish excellent 
studies for linear perspective, and one such study would) 
convey more information than the copying of a doien draw- 
ings or diagrams. 
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oilTObttfcm few varieties of subjects shall have been sketched 

fpwn, nature^ with >the mind employed on the best means of 

dbimyfig) ftb thfc sketch-book what is seen, let the sketched 

hie -compared'; let! the character of 1fae lines be examined, to 

asee33tahlif.ihfi^«rpreB3 the intention, to adopt such as have* 

infiabing, aod to reject those which maybe vague. Im- 

BTOvemimtcaever fails to attend such investigations ; tfter 

Deooraje toecessary, since there can be no clear directions how 

al?*udentishould express with a pencil the complicated fbrnw 

Whioh^natture presents to the view. A sketch, like a memo^ 

flandinnj should be made so as to recall the thought, but it 

ntost be given in the language of the writer. All persons! 

who sketch have adopted some mode of their own, which 1 

habit tag improved to various degrees of perfection. No on£ 

cab have any just motive for imitating the style of another* 

rtfimaybei compared to the acquisition of a provincial dialect 

preparatory to studying the purity of a language. The de-' 

Sanation of characteristic forms with freedom and correct^ 

ness, is a power not to be obtained by chance nor by 

ptrfehase? but by patient assiduity, and judicious observation 

mtfrequeiifc appeals to nature. It is always beneficial *ttf 

become acquainted with any successful means by wIuot 

others have attained excellence, and it is justifiable to ob- 1 

tain a knowledge of the mechanism which mingles with the 1 

art; but, as we have said, every one ought with diligence to 

&jttn a correct style of his own; and the nearer he approaches 

nature in his representations, the higher is his excellence as 

all artist, and the more will his productions be appreciated; ' 

Black-lead-pencil drawings have their admirers; they 5 

tan be finished up to considerable neatness, or to powerful 

effect; and therefore a few hints respecting such use of the 

lead penal are subjoined. The pencil should be of the best 

Cumberland lead, and it should not be cut to a point/ 

after the first time, until the exhaustion of the lead renders' 

it absolutely necessary* The blunted pencil, by being icave&> 

upon a form, is capable of giving to it any degree of shaded 

The term waved is not explanatory : the process is, passing 

the pencil backwards and forwards in zig-zags of convex 
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nient length, in such manner as not to repeat one marking 
on another, hut so close as to produce an Quality of tone 
•ver the space required. This uniform tone' is catted' 4he 
grain ; and by judicious waving, in different directions, «n^ 
gradation of strength may he communicated, The. point' of 
tae pencil is destructive to the effect? allnded toy because H 
will give a line which repetitions only render more offensive* 
The clearness of this grain produced on Masses which 
ive been previously drawn with a tender outline^ is t esses) 
& to the preservation of distances by gradation* of powoti 
It is the perfection of this kind of drawing, to effect astarfcck 
as possible independently of outline, or the evidence of tit 
in the process of waving in the masses. Taos, the most 
remote parts may be waved in, as if there were so fcttfai 
tyght on them that they would be indistinctlv seen*— tie sew 
cond plan waved in as if a greater degree of right* or rat hen 
distinctness, were cast upon it, the objects being more 1 dew 
fined and proportionally stronger than the distances the: 
foreground waved in with the greatest degree of 'light *as4[ 
on it, so as to render every part evident, by power awl 
characteristic touch. - - • : t 

p When the student shall be more particularly directed to; 
wis species of drawing, the remarks which are made nnden 
ute heads Light, Shade, and Effect, will apply to this use ol 
the lead pencil. It is presumed, however, that any attend 
fan to an inferior means by which to obtain knowledge; 
inay be disregarded, particularly when the superior method, 
is more practicable. The consideration of outline, as flu* 
as it is conducive to knowledge of forms, may therefore 
be continued, and light and shade reserved for practice witfc 
($nts. : «' 

In examining a natural scene, it may be observed that 
all is void of outline, and that every distinct object » id 
relieved from that which adjoins it, by a separation of li&hty' 
sfeade, or other accidental peculiarity, i In sketching, no-* 
Wtbeless, outline is adopted, because it is the only mearte 
ojf obtaining a knowledge of the formsy and 'tho SHzrptest 
means of detaching them; but immediaftely- after ihe st*»-; 
deftt^hall have become acquainted with the form ofan ob- 
ject* i*> must be considered as hating beeaf 4*perfetaft Upotf 
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by li^ht, and 'the portion, of outline which is next; tie 
source of iHuniinatien, should bo mote tenderly defined 
tkan those parte which may be differently situated, Now, 
•this attention to light and shade in outline is preparatory to 
-(the more correct representation of nature, and the student 
ought to be satisfied, that, in whatever may be attempted, 
time will not be lost* in the endeavour to preserve the pro- 
per lights and shades. At first, these undertakings should 
he of the simplest kind : there is no production of bountiful 
nature that is not worthy of consideration, or that is in- 
capable of yielding its reward to the attentive student. Sup- 
pose it to be the leaf of a willow, the elongated curve, with 
its smooth edges, and tapering Tein down the centre, offer 
practice for command of hand in conveying die imitative 
lines to the paper, while a perfect knowledge of the charac- 
ter of the leaf is at the same time acquired. It is impossible 
thus to appeal to original nature, without obtaining valuable 
information. 

The leaf of the elm* with its contracted curve, serrated 
edges, and many veins, offers subjects for practice and, closer 
inspection of form. The oak, with its longer leaf and wav- 
ing edges, presents to the investigating mind a great variety 
of form and character ; but these leaves present themselves 
in many peculiar forms, that give an increased interest to the 
lines that may describe them. They are to be seen curved in 
a picturesque manner, twisted in fantastic shapes, and clus- 
tered beautifully. Let the student select from any tree a 
small sprig, having three or four leaves, and place it natu- 
rally in front of the drawing-board, as an object for study. 
Then attentively examine the position of each lea£ its 
graceful connection with the stem, and the insertion of the 
leaf-stalk into the wood. Such a tranquil investigation of 
the distinct parts of which the object is composed, has been 
observed to lessen a confusion of ideas that takes possession 
of a juvenile student, when as a whole it has been contem- 
plated, or rather glanced at, with a fear of not being able 
to imitate what was seen. Why fear? why delay? has 
been asked. Not knowing where to begin, or not perceiving 
how to separate the parts, has been the answer. This was 
not deficiency in power of mind, but a seeming reluctance 
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to. call it forth. Noting can be dune while the eye is roving 
over the object ; no beginning, no end appear s . Let the 
mind be brought to act upon what is required ; direct ike 
attention to that part which may be deemed the ptanerpal, 
or the most conspicuous leaf upon the sprig ; consider its po- 
sition ; obserre if it project to the front, or laterally; what por- 
tion of the upper surface is seen; and if so, how it is curled 
to display any part of the under surface. When all that 
relates to the principal leaf has been thought upon, the part 
on which to commence is suggested to the mind, and the 
hand imitates that to which the eye is studiously cHreetecL 

The first leaf being lightly sketched, it is easy to add an 
adjoining leaf, and so on nil all be on the paper. The 
student should then coolly criticise his work, looking oyer 
every part, to detect any deviation from the forms of the ori- 
ginal. If this examination and correction produce likeness, 
let the lines and characteristic marks be drawn in with a 
firmer or bolder pencil; very often the most trifling touch in 
addition will communicate what seemed to be required to give 
character to a leaf. A weaker line on the side which meets 
the light, and the stronger line confined to those parts which 
may be opposed to the light, materially assist in giving satis- 
faction, from the spirit which such sketching imparts. The 
student is at all times advised to be sparing in the use of 
Indian-rubber ; at times it is useful, but generally it is 
brought into action, because thought had not previously been 
sufficiently employed. 

Fig. 22. 
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j i ■&&$* mfy serve to convey «a idea of what ig mterte& 
toithrfbuDBd^vetaarks* The light is from the left, on 
wrfinteit«adw^iMWia>» pit iB flrve d 1 while those opposed 
tM^ K^ wefhrem-mofe po*erftil inaririnff, with occasional 
haenkm tif Awe. Ikich studies as these should be made fa 
the fields, wfaefce there is not a hedgerow hut presents mmi- 
hetiefts subject*, each with it* form and characteristic toucfr 
-O-the plantain, the dock; and the thistfe ; the fem, the brisi; 
and the thorn. The advantages to he derired from census 
my these object* where they grow, must he obvious to ever? 
<ai6<wfcowiil admit that originals are superior to cepfefr 
^fahkh all prints and drawings are. The student can if sf 
easily eo^yirttn nature as from an imitation of nature; wftti 
one instance the sketches are such as were dictated by le# 
of 4he art, and so far are originals ; in the other case, he*® 
•for closely the sketches may hare been imitated, they sitf 
mere servile copies of what another thought to be represent 
tatiem of nature. The only method by which to produce tf 
s a ti s f a cti on that stimulates to exertion in drawing, is ib 
study and copy carefully the characteristic forms of object 1 
as nature presents them. Let the student be provided wHU 
two sketch-books, one for scenery, and the other for smaUer* 
studies, called " Uto." That which is shut may serve si # 
seat for the draughtsman, while he has his pencil atirerk 1 
upon the other. In sketching a plant, first observe if thtf 
outline be smooth or rough; how the leaves project, f*j 
cede, point vertically, or recline on each other. Endearoift* 
to arrive at a comprehensive notion of the work that is 
to be done, including a perception of what is very appro- 
priately called the feeling of the subject. Then commence 
by sketching the form of the principal or most conspicuous 
leaf with a tender line, and correct it, if required, without 
rubbing out, until the general form of the leaf shall appear 
amid the slightly sketched lines ; this the mind will seize 
upon, in consequence of the likeness being perceived; then 
let this line be put in with a little more power* and with a 
handkerchief brush away the first trials. The leading fea- 
ture of the plant being thus laid down, the rest^ which are 
necessarily of the same character, will be easily executed, ctflfr 
being taken to observe from what part a second leaf may*N0i* 
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9e (attentive to tbe«om»emaDg linoof«eaefc Jea^nn^rQe^ed 
a* w^jtbe font, till the whoksgroupiie sketched ino jDoinqtf 
qegtaet any part, nor cwiclude tJbat.eBOBgk-hMibeeti sketfchriir 
Of a subject so simple, nor think *tat at anotlMrtmiefit atop 
to more carefully attended to ; thesis are &e ceases of fiukrep 
n* time is like the present; endeavour to daeain .alconreci* 
ont&ne, at the risk of being considered rtsy sfoww, Let thai 
object be well sketched, and rapidity will stonbe ac^uired^ 
Wfcen the character shall hare been fixed, the (detail ttfMl'gos 
smoothly on ; the knowledge of the plant, with its pedulisttt 
rjti&l of growth, and its natural appearance, will never depanto 
fjfpm, the memory. With respect to indications of lights andr 
sfyfide and touch, the soft pencil may be pressed with power* 
on the shade-edge of the leaves, with occasional repetitions^ 
or, Abe thickness of touch may be doubled, toindteate.cnr^e%> 
Oft jthe curled edges of leaves. At all times give a baldness* 
of hue with a pencil rather soft, because it can be used withi 
more freedom, and will communicate more spirit, than' »♦ 
feard or fine-pointed pencil. The lines of which a sketch* 
may be composed, will appear fine or coarse, more by a com* 
parison between the strength of the lines on its light and om 
its, shade lines, or touch, than by reference to ordinary .thin* 
]$£$& or delicacy of line. This is mentioned to induce a bold-? 
noss of outline in whatever may be attempted from nature^ 
spice it admits of freedom in execution, and expression 'of? 
character which can be recognised, while the efforts with a 
fine-pointed pencil produce a meagre and spiritless effect 

Fig.2& 



Fig. 23 is a combination of rural objects that may fre- 
oagntry be observed on the road-sides. These are simple 
subjects, but they possess character, and such as artists avail 
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themselves of as accessories in landscape painting. Every 
production of nature has its value ; the smooth edges of the 
coarse grass, as the blades curve in various directions, are 
worthy of the attention of the student, presenting a va- 
riety of sweeps and accidental forms that will assist in 
giving freedom to the use of the pencil. The same tuft of 
grass will furnish enough for several studies ; on the diffe- 
rent sides new combinations become visible, and each with 
its share of interest. On such subjects select the blades of 
grass which are most prominent, let die character be clearly 
denned, and let those curves which project be distinguished 
from those which recede or fall sideways ; without this, the 
whole will be amass of confusion, which no after-corrections 
can render clear. These may appear tedious to the ambi- 
tious student, but they teach how essential patience is to 
the obtaining of a correct sketch. It is by searching for the 
various beauties, and carefully copying them into the sketch- 
book, that the characters can be appreciated ; and it is by 
reference to those judiciously selected transcripts from nature, 
that the remembrance of their peculiarities is preserved.* 

* Mr D. R. Hay, in his excellent work, " The Laws of Harmonious Colouring," 
has the following practical observations on the method to he followed by young 
men in gaining a knowledge of drawing, with reference to patterns, decorations, 
and ornamental designs :— " The course of study I am about to point out is within 
the reach of all— even those in the most humble situations of life. They will find 
It of easy acquirement, and a source of continual enjoyment, in the improved me- 
dium through which it will lead them to view the most ordinary productions of 
nature. She shall be their instructor ; for all that I can pretend to do, is to point 
out to them a practical mode of receiving her lessons. To the uninitiated I there- 
fore address myself ; and let them not be dissuaded from beginning, by having 
no predilection for the study— the more they persevere, the more they will love it. 

In the first place, your attempts ought to be of the most simple nature, and on 
as large a scale as you can conveniently adopt; therefore begin by procuring a 
black painted board or slate, of from two to three feet square, and with white 
chalk practise the drawing of squares, circles, and ovals, without any guide to 
your hand. You may make yourself copies of these figures by the ordinary rules. 
When you are tolerably perfect at these, upon the proper combination of which 
depends all linear harmony, you may practise in the same way triangles, hexa- 
gons, octagons, and such other figures as arise from the various combinations of 
the straight line. Next, by your circular and oval lines, you may form crescents, 
circular and flattened volutes, regular undulations, and other figures, wfcfeh 
arise out of their various combinations, first mating an accurate copy to yourself 
of each figure by measurement, and continuing to practise untU you can form it 
by the eye with perfect ease. Avoid forming your figures by little bits at a tan*; 
do each line as much as possible by one sweep of the hand. When you findyour- 
self pretty perfect in this kind of practice, I would recommend you at once to 
draw from nature. You may take for your first subject a cabbage leaf, the lesser 
the better ; and persevere in copying it, full size, until you can represent it accu- 
rately in outline, with Us principal fibres. You may then vary your practical* 
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CHARACTERS OF FOLIAGE. 

In an elaborate work on Landscape Drawing, published 
by Leigh, London, there are the following remarks on the 
characters of foliage : — " When a tree is near the eye> the 
leaves are distinctly separated from each other ; their parti- 
cular form, the insertion of their stems into the branch, the 
perfection of their local colour, are all apparent. Remove 
this object to the second plan, the foliage assumes masses, 
retaining the character, but the tone is altered; the separa- 
tion of parts is no longer evident, yet it is recognised as the 
object previously inspected. Remove it still farther from 
the eye, the masses assume a uniform tone, relieved by in,- 

other simple subjects of a similar kind, until yon find yon can do them all with 
ease. 

Before endeavouring to draw more than one leaf at a time, you must know a 
Httle of perspective. The mo6t simple mode by which you will attain such know- 
ledge of this art as will be most useful for your present purpose, is to hang a cir- 
cular object, such as a hoop, between you and toe window ; set it a-moving gently 
round, recede a little from it, and you will find that, as one side of it retires and 
the other comes forward, the circle which it describes becomes narrower and 
narrower, until it disappears altogether, and leaves nothing but a dark line, as if 
a stick instead of a hoop were hanging before you. I recommend you to do this 
between you and the window, because the hoop will appear like a dark line, and 
you will thereby be better able to mark the change that takes place in the shape 
of the circle. Fix it in various positions, and draw from it, and observe that it 
is a different figure from an oval. A knowledge of this simple fact is all that you 
require of perspective in the meantime. You may now hang up your cabbage 
leaf* or that of any other large and well-developed vegetable, and you will observe 
the same change in its figure as it turns round. Make an outline of its shape 
while its front is half turned from you, then bring it from between you and the 
light, and place it where the light will fall upon it, with its face half turned from 
you as when it hung before the window. Take your outline, and within it draw 
the principal fibres as you see them. To do this properly will require a great deal 
of practice, but it will pave the way to your being able to draw the most complete 
groups of flowers and foliage that can be placed before you. You may now hang 
before you a small branch of any tree or plant with two or more leaves upon li- 
the larger the leaves are, the better— and endeavour to make outlines of them, 
varying their shape according to their perspective, as already described ; be par- 
ticular on this point, for a great deal depends upon It. 

You may now lay aside your chalk and slate, and provide yourself with a few 
sheets of common cartridge paper, and some pieces of common charcoal— that 
made from lime-tree is the best Stretch a whole sheet of your cartridge paper 
upon your board by a wafer or a little paste at each corner. Place before you a 
cabbage, cauliflower, stalk of dock blades, or any such large vegetable, and they 
will be more picturesque if the outer leaves are hanging loose. Copy these care- 
fully in outline, using your charcoal gently, that any inaccuracy may be easily 
dusted off. A large thistle with its foliage is likewise, an excellent example, but 
more difficult Indeed, you cannot go wrong in your choice; hemlock, fern, 
nettle, are all worthy of your study. From these the richest and most effective 
of Gothic ornaments were taken by our forefathers. The more you study such 
subjects, the mere beauty and grace you wfll find to their forms." 
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4icatio*i0 of Kgfct and shade, softened ty tjie^iji^en^pj 
atmosphere. Kemove this object still more distant, it is 
rendered indistinct, and forms a portion of the mass of light 
or shade in which it may be situated. Nature presents 
these appearances to every inquiring eye, and the mode of 
representing them must depend on the perseverance of those 
who delight in transcribing them into their sketch-boob." 
This is so just, that the student might imagine the tree first 
inspected retiring gradually into indistinctness, and display- 
ing, as it receded, the due portions of aerial effect. It also 
teaches iiow tenderly the outline must be expressed in ex- 
treme distance, how much more evident the marking may 
appear in the mid-distance, how much more defined the 
form becomes by light, shade, and markings, on the second 
plan, and how distinct the expression of character and power 
of touch ought to be, as they approach the eye or the 
foreground. 

Fig. 24. 



Fig. 24. The willow has been represented by perpendi- 
cular markings, terminating in a point, to give the idea of its 
pendant foliage. A broad mass of light is usually preserved, 
and an increase of markings is given to one side of each 
subdivision of foKage, with considerable power of charac- 
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tenstlcmarkiiige on ihe shade-side of the tr^,fee9ld^ *fe o4» 
c^sioi^kl repetition of touch for effect. 



Fig. 25. The fir has heen represented hy short angular 
markings connected with each other, much like the scratch 
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with ^ pen to obliterate an incorrect word: These markings 
4re continued in agreement with the projections of the 
branches, are repeated with increased power on the shade- 
side of the tree, and a few slight markings are given on the 
extremities, and beneath the masses, to indicate foliage on 
the farther side of the tree. 

Fig. 26. The elm has been represented by escalops in 
a semicircular direction, so distributed as to give the idea 
of thick foliage; the masses are separated by detached 
markings, indicating the same character, and their rotun- 
dity given by repetitions, with occasional increase of power. 
A few dots on the extremities will relieve the harshness 
ef the outline, where the escalops are too evident or re- 
gular. 

Fig. 27. 



Fig. 27. The oak has been represented by a character 
which partakes of angular and broken circular markings, 
intermingled with dots and sharp touches. The lighter 
parts are pencilled tenderly, and the shade portions are 
repeated upon, with additional power given by sharp angular 
markings. 

These varieties are introduced for the purpose of showing 
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the means which hare been resorted to by those who *ttempi 
to express the characteristics of foliage with the black-lead 
pencil. They exhibit principles on which the student map 
proceed to sketch from any of the trees. Suppose one to 
£ave been selected as a study suited to the foreground of A 
drawing, where its peculiarities are required to be displayed. 
Let the growth of the branches be observed ; a straight line 
is rarely to be seen, nor do they spring from each other with 
uniformity ; there is usually an undulating line, often grace- 
ful, or a wild luxuriance, ever pleasing, in these supports to 
the foliage. Let the effect of the leaves which may com*- 
pose a principal mass be indicated, not the outline of a leaf 
or leaves, which would prove labour in vain, but what is 
seen as much by the imagination as the eye ; that is, not the 
detail, but the effect. Perhaps the recollection of a cha- 
racteristic form, such as in the foregoing diagram, may 
assist in determining how to commence ; at all events, let 
the student proceed to sketch from a tree in nature the 
principal mass and the projecting boughs ; then pause, and 
examine if the lines give the idea of the objects. If too 
much regularity appear, destroy it by projecting a touch or 
two on the extremities, and attack any formality by addi- 
tional markings, in conformity with the character adopted. 
Oftentimes the mere waving of the pencil, or a powerfW re- 
petition with the broad point, will not only remove a mo- 
notonous appearance, but communicate characteristic spirit 
and effect. 

Experience has shown, that, while students could sketch 
the extremities of various branches of trees with good effect, 
they have felt embarrassed in giving a corresponding cor- 
rectness to the mass, or masses of foliage, belonging to the 
same tree. This has arisen from not having duly considered 
that each mass required to be treated as a centre, from 
which the character should be spread towards its respective 
boundary, with such discrimination as to obviate all ap- 
pearances of formality, and then, by the introduction of re*- 
petitions of markings and touches, to arrange the separate 
parts, so as to preserve but one central mass, however it 
might be situated. A few trials, with the observance of 
.these particulars, will remove the difficulty. Sometimes 
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jfc [f sfttd&n* wfll <find ^at tJ^ circular teacdopii^t of < the 
$Ji£ijehfas theyiate added, toward* the edges of ia cental 
$tas% appear qupleasingly regular, having a Kkeness 1» 
rows of scales. This* has arisen from contimang to give 
JfceJwwa.vwitft the pencil equally pressed on the paper; 
it sl^enhL play freely with oocasionai breaks, or dotting*, 
jhaijrojprj the intended character rather than its toe evi- 
dent detail These are methods that may he resorted t* 
<wben, n*, other may occur to the student, who, after all, 
javusfcbe. chiefly 5 guided hy feeling and judgment when tie 
object* are before him. f 

,. if. will he proper occasionally to show such sketches to a 
friends i% order to have the benefit of his remarks. Al- 
though the individual thus put into the place of critic may 
^unacquainted with art, he can scarcely fail to distinguish 
^he, truth or falsity of the drawing to nature. And where 
.puch' individuals can conscientiously give a little -approba<» 
tioh, it may be of important service in stimulating the stu- 
^ent jto, further exertions. 

nv Purin^the study of perspective and outline, the blaokv 
ie^j&ncilis the best instrument which can be used, and 
fp^ sketching it is indispensable. But when light and shade 
jp$ to he added to outline, this instrument yields to the 
4#mekhair pencil, which, by means of tints, can g*te<L& 
Representation of those natural appearances, in a nmch nitre 
jTOpfe and easy manner. Some explanation of what* is 
jneant in art by light and shade^ will form an appropriate 
production to the subject of Tinting. 

L ] ' LIGHT AND SHADE — TINTING. 

j, In every scene, during the presence of light, some parts 
|all immediately under the effeet of the light, while others 
are thrown into shade. In art, advantage is taken of this 
jnixture of light and dark parts, not only for the facility 
with which it enables the draughtsman to separate the parts 
.of a scene, but for the agreeable effects which may be pro- 
duced by the judicious association and distribution of the 
light and shade. In the representation of a round object^ 
jt is peoly hy a careful disposition of the light upon the 
convex part» and the truth of the attendant reflected light 
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1^ ^ad<rw-y ilia* the afpp^ara»ce of roundness is communS- 
fcated. The means by which die effect of light and shade 
4ffeto bepr<Miu0ed bytints^arenowto be^esdrib^dl Firs^ 
with regard to the preparatory steps in the process. l 

The student should be provided with the best hartt draw*. 
in#-paper, whieh may be had of various shse and substance*. 
For subjects in which minute and fine delineation is :, *e> 
<quired, the paper should be smooth on the surface, -"but 
when the subject is of a rural character, in which 1 aH $fe 
sfcagginess of nature is to be introduced, the pa^er shouH 
be of a rough description, for roughness of surface hi such. 
A case rail assist in giving truth to the representation. 
Drawing-papers hare frequently a greasiness of surface, 
which prevents a tint from being spread with evenness; th£ 
•lightest infusion of gall into the water with which the tint 
is made, will remedy the defect ; or the surface of the paper 
may be sponged with the gall and water before fastening ft 
on the drawing-board. i ' 

A few camel-hair pencils must be provided ; say tw6 
fiat inch tins, to distribute a tint over a large space; Wo 
mean-quill*^ to wash in smaller spaces ; and two nm^uUl^ 
to pick in minute parts. The qualities of these denomina^ 
■tinns of hair pencils are various. A bad one is far worse 
jthan a bad pen ; with this, it may be possible to write, but 
with a bad pencil, every effort will be foiled. A proof 5 6T 
the quality may be thus made prior to purchase : When 
dipped in water, if it spring into a line with the quQl and 
retain its point, select it ; if it spread into two or more 
points, reject it ; and observe, that it is not requisite for a 
pencil to be touched two or three times on the edge of a 
vessel containing water, nor to be passed between the np&j 
*ince these might give a point to a bad one. The student 
should have a few small delf saucers, in which to mix the tints; 
find two cups or glasses, to contain water; one to be preserved 
ftuxe, and the other in which the pencils are to be washed/ 
.,. The tints may be made according to the taste of the 
student ; from Indian-ink, a black ; bistre, a brown ; or neu- 
tral tint, a grey ; they are alike capable of communicating 
smoothness and spirit. With reference to further advance* 
j&cnt in the art, it is proper to state, that the light and 
shade of a landscape in the neutral tint, is a basis on which 
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the fames of nature in their variety may at a future time be 
added. The light and shade in Indian-ink cannot be thus 
used as a basis, because under colour it is injurious to trans- 
parency. The light and shade in bistre is rich in mass, 
powerful in touch, and susceptible of giving transparency, 
with a high degree of finish. The student may adopt either, 
as the succeeding hints will apply to one as well as die other. 
Cakes of Indian-ink, of bistre, or of neutral tint, may be 
had of the renders of colours for artists. They should be 
free from grit ; and when they are well ground and duly 
incorporated with gum and white sugar-candy, they will 
deposit no sediment. 

Terms. 

The following are the principal technical terms used itt 
reference to delineations in light and shade :— 

Outline implies form of objects, whatever may be the 
means of separating one from another. 

Distance, the parts most remote. 

Mid-distance, parts less remote. 

Foreground, the part immediately in front ; nearest. 

Plan. A landscape may consist of many plans ; they are 
reckoned from the foreground, which is the first plan. The 
next mass in gradation of distance is the second plan, and 
go on to the different varieties, of which the mid and ex- 
treme distance may be composed. 

The Principal is that part of a subject to which the eye h 
intended to be attracted; the chief object. 

Breadth of light is that portion of a subject on which the 
greatest brilliancy is spread. 

Subordinate lights are smaller portions of light, or clear- 
ness, to diversify or enrich the subject 

Catching lights are the edges or portions of objects touched 
with brightness for relief. 

^ Reflected lights are such as appear on the shade-edge of a 
^rcular object, occasioned by the light playing round it, or 
when an object is reduced in its strength of shade by the 
vicinity of a powerful light. 

Half-tint is the medium between licht and shade. * 

Shade is the part opposed to the light. ' 

Shadow is die obscuration of light by an interposing ohjeCfc 
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Moss is a bold or broad proportion of a subject, efther; 
of light, half-tint, or shade. 

Spottiness is a part or parts either of light or of dark, too 
conspicuous to agree with the situation in the scene. The 
correction of such spottiness is necessary to the preservation, 
of keeping. 

Keeping is the preservation of light or shade, in agreement 
with their degree of remoteness. 

Contrast is opposition, generally, either of line, light, or? 
shade. 

Effect is the result of the general combination of efforts^ 
and the impression that may be made on the eye or mind 
of a spectator. 

A tint is made by touching the cake of colour in water, 
rubbing off a small quantity in a saucer, and then reducing 
it with pure water to the stain required. 

To wash in, or over, is, with the pencil moderately charged 
with tint, to commence at the most convenient part, and by 
slow movements to spread it equally, observing to supply 
the pencil so as to keep it charged with tint as equally as 
possible. 

To soften offh&to reduce the edge of a tint by exhausting 
it with the pencil, and then with another dipped in pure 
water, to continue to act on the edge of the tint, till it is 
gradually lost in its approach to the clean part of the paper. 

To blend is a similar process, as when one tint is softened 
off upon another. 

Making out is the giving of distinctness to objects, either 
by outline, tint, or touch. 

To pick in is to fill up small parts, so as to restore evenness 
to a broad wash, by neatly covering neglected parts or offen- 
sive lights. 

Sponging is the restoring of evenness to a broad wash, by 
filling the sponge with water, and gently passing it two or 
three times over the whole of the drawing, observing to keep 
the sponge clean, so that the lights may be preserved by 
earefullv cleansing them while the surface is wet. 

Taking out is the removal of any part or tint which may 
be too powerful, or where additional light may be required. 
Thus, with a pencil, neatly apply pure water to the place, 
and just before it evaporates, or is absorbed, press it with a 
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clean linen rag ; if this do not tafee up enough of the tint, pass 
a crumb of bread gently over the place ; if it be desired that 
the paper should be entirely cleared, apply the Indian-rubber 
carefully, so as io do the least possible injury to the surface. 

Touch is- the application of powerful tints to produce 
decision, character, or effect 

The frequent and unavoidable use of these terms in the 
following pages, renders it necessary that they should be 
fully comprehendedy^or referred to when they occur, in order 
to prevent mistake. 

Oj ■'" ."'«*■* Examples in Tinting. Il 

7/ The relief of an object depends on the just arrangemeiii 
©#tne light, the due management of the half-tint ana shade] 
withthfe proper introduction of the shadow. 

-<•-< ," i Fig.28. '*'" 

1 i'. ■ - ° 



. it 
-It 



8, Fig- ffi represents three rude stones full in the light, the 
Hne A showing the direction in which it falls. The shaded 
aide of two, and the end of the third, show a play of light 
toward the lower parts, which is to be observed in nature. 
JChe shadow is marked stronger beneath, while that which 
i& cast on the inclined stone is strongest at the base of the 
jjtpoagbt stone, and becomes lighter as it falls on the varying 
eurfeces of the others, 

jo'-Eg, .29 represents an acorn dislodged from its cupi 
The illumination is from the left, and falls on the rotun- 
dity of the acorn, the greatest light being on the most 
Prominent part. In this case, a slight portion of half-tiiit 
is .placed along the upper edge y while the under side gfradti* 
ally approaches through half-tint to shade, and then softens 
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into reflected light on the lower edge, which contributes to 
the character of smooth roundness, the power of the shadow 
beneath assisting in giving effect to the object. • The ligkt 
operates in the same manner on the cup, being cast cm: the 
advancing part of the hollow ; its shade is cast on the re- 
ceding part opposed to the light, on the same principle that 
the exterior of the cup is treated, while the shadow relieves 
the half-tint, as in the previous instance. These plain and 
circular objects are introduced to call the student's attention 
to such natural objects, in which it may be there observed 
how admirably the lights and shades are intermingled with 
half-tints, so as to obviate all harshness or violent opposi- 
tion, while the shadows give a due effect that harmonises 
the whole, and renders the minutiaB worthy of the closest 
investigation. 

Suppose the student to have made a sketch of such an 
object, at least six times the size of Fig. 28, and that it is 
fastened down on the drawing-board, a few small saucers 
and two vessels containing pure water on the right hand 
near the pencils, with the window on the left, so that ihe 
sunshine does not fall on the drawing-board : Let a turtbe 
made, according to the previous directions, from either of 
the cakes before mentioned, and of any strength the student 
may think proper. Mix it well with the pencil to be used; 
and always let that be rather larger than might seem to be 
required; say, a swan-quilL The pencil is properly charged for 
use, when it has been stirred into the tint and gently touched, 
or passed two or three times on the edge of the saucer. This 
must be done carefully, because, if the pencil contain too muefc. 
tint, there is a difficulty in spreading it neatly,, and the edges 
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*iH be hard* If the pencil contain too gmall a quantity, it 
will' be impossible to spread the tint. If the space be large, 
it will require a little experience to keep the pencil equally 
charged with the tint. 

Whatever may be the tint chosen, it must be washed 
oyer all the parts which do not receive the light. Thus, with 
die pencil charged with tint, as before described, commence 
at the top of the perpendicular stone, fill in the form, and 
proceed by slow motions downwards, so as to keep the 
moating or lower edge of the tint constantly being acted 
upon by the pencil, while it is distributing the tint neatly 
to the shapes required. The pencil must not be returned 
to repair omissions, as that would destroy the evenness of 
tint ; the parts should be washed in with correctness at the 
first. The pencil may then be carried across the shadow to 
the shade of the flat stone and its shadow on the ground, 
with attention to the edges ; then the upper surface of the 
diagonally-placed stone, with its shade and shadow. If 
these spaces be well washed in, they will appear of one 
uniform power of tint. When it is perfectly dry, strengthen 
the tint in the saucer by an addition of colour from the 
cake ; this increase of power to the tint must be judged of 
by experience in its application over the tint first washed 
in. If the subject be examined, it will appear to consist of 
three gradations of tint ; that which has been spread is the 
first, as on the upper surface of the diagonally-placed stone ; 
the second gradation of tint appears on all the other shaded 
parts, and the third gradation is confined to the shadows. 
The student will discover, that, if too much colour be added 
to the first tint, it would produce a harsh effect ; and if too 
little be added, the effect would be deficient : in either case, 
the due gradation would not be observed. Experiments 
may be made on a piece of paper, till the proper strength 
of the tint has been ascertained ; it may then be applied to 
*he shades and shadows as before, but omitting the upper 
surface of the diagonal stone. When this is perfectly dry, 
ihe tint must be again strengthened to the third gradation 
of power, with the same precautions as before, and with it 
wash in the shadows, keeping the edges of this tint rather 
within the boundaries of the preceding. 
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: The effect of these tints toH be feeble or spirited, acctodt- 
ing to the chosen power of the first tint ; but the truth of 
representation will appear only in the gradations of tint 
having been well chosen. With respect to Fig. 29, the ro*> 
iundity will require some attention to the blending of the 
lint. To facilitate this operation, the student is recom- 
mended to put a second pencil on the end of the pencil- 
stick, which, being kept wet, can readily be turned to soften 
off the edge of a tint washed in by the other pencil. 
, After such a subject as this has been sketched, with a 
tint which may be called the first gradation, wash in the 
broader space of the acorn, and, turning the pencil quickly, 
soften off the edge of the tint towards the middle ; then, 
while all is wet, wash in the upper or narrower space, and 
soften it off toward the middle also. This, to be properly 
done, should leave a streak of clean paper on the most 
prominent part of the rotundity; and towards each edge, 
the tint should appear perfectly gradual and soft. Nothing 
but practice can give the certainty of success in softening 
off; if too. much water be retained in the clean pencil, it is 
given out whenever it comes in contact with the tint, and 
prevents the softening of its edge; if too little water be re- 
gained, the pencil will not distribute the tint, and the edge 
will remain rugged. The appearance of roundness can be 
produced with a number of tints, each washed carefully 
within the boundaries of the preceding wash, so that the 
gradation is perfectly preserved ; but it is a tedious process, 
allied to what is called niggling. When the first tint shall 
liave been washed in, the second degree of power must be 
washed on the lower or broad space of the acorn, and gentlv 
touched along both edges, to preserve the gradation towards 
the light, and also that towards the reflected light. When 
dry, toe third gradation of power may be touched along the 
shadow. The cup of the acorn requires similar treatment. 
J£ when all is perfectly dry, the softening-off do not appear 
so smooth as it should be, a smaller pencil, with a subdued 
f power of tint, may be neatly touched on such parts as appear 
.uneven, or the effect of the roundness may be increased by 
4ouehing over the shades till perfect, remembering to pre- 
serve the degrees from the highlight, or clean paper, on the 
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promine acorn, to Ae half-tint* thence Into &© 
shade, s o tlie reflected light beneath, which 161 
relieved pr tint of the shadow. In the correc- 
tion of £ may be made in such sketches, the 
student t benefit, as each correction he makes 
w$ be a on his guard against similar errors 
in his si smpts. 

Mast, Half-Tint, and Shade. 

Suppose such a scene as Fig. 17 to hare been sketched, 
and that the student is disposed to give effect to the outline by* 
a few tints : Let it be considered under what circumstances #f 
light it has been seen in nature, or under what circumstances 
it might be seen. Imagine it an evening effect, the sun hav- 
ing descended behind the broad mass formed by the castle anij 
trees ; these, on different broken surfaces, constituting the 
second plan ; beyond which is a mid-distance terminating is 
water and remote hills ; the foreground composed of a rude. 
mass, with rock and bushes interspersed. With this outline 
the student is presumed to be familiar, and he will perceive 
that, by placing the light behind the principal objects, am 
opposition will be established that must give a character t*: 
the whole. Thus, the principal will be in half-tint; the: 

3rht brightest behind the castle, and gradually subdued* > 
ong the distance ; the foreground powerful, so as to relieve 
the half-tint of the principal, and oppose the distance : thusi 
the gradations or keeping will be preserved, and effect- 
given to the subject. Taking the following hints, let $6 
student attempt the subject, first on a small scale, to became^ 
acquainted with the process, and afterwards on one muchj 
larger, for improvement. With the first gradation of tint, as n?, 
the preceding cases, commence at the top of the tower, an4i 
proceed downwards by slow movements, so as to preserve ttah 
outline, sweeping the pencil round the masses of foliage, andh 
covering all the second plan, including the small tree whiefco 
projects upon the distance ; continue the wash over the fesa* * 
ground, except the edge where the pieces of rock are situaie4t£ 
these may be omitted, to relieve the mass from the secenaw 
plan. When the tint is dry, make the second gradation <efc 
strength, and wash over again the trees and the ground jfgfrr 
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wMfcb &ey are sftnated. Their I 

fttegrotind, and Trash over tlie mas 

lights which were left untouched v 

these lights, and in repetitions of 

cwefui not to let any perpendicu 

pflMn48cnous irregularity of form wi 

ness of surface. When this is d 

first tint with water, and wash in the distent hills ; then 

reduce the tint yet more, and with it wash i : '" 

the sky. As this may represent clouds, a 

not of material consequence ; the pencil th 

h**B less tint in it than usual. Begin at the a 

tand) and wash over the space, leaving such p 

as fancy may select, occasionally touching the 

of the pencil in the pure water, so that tl 

cwae still weaker as it approaches the part ( 

<**tle. If this be well done, whatever ma 

toft untouched in the sky, the appearance i 

a tight or tender tint getting gradually we 

Snal direction towards the chief light bel 
it have not this appearance, retouch the 
tfjtoer part with tender tints, so* as to produc 
Dot unseemly forms, until the gradation fro 
tie left to the chief light is produced. The 
afed rough surface of the foreground may require to have a '\ 
few strong spots or touches, to force it in front of the se- 
cond plan. _, 
'* In this state the drawing would exhibit some effect, and « 
lAight receive any additional washes or touches that may ^ 
be suggested by the taste or the judgment of the student. \ 
After obtaining a knowledge of the distribution of the tinta 
i* their gradations, let the subject be drawn again con- . 
fiMerably larger, and let the student investigate the gene- . 
ril principle which regulates the proposed effect, and reflect , 
on each particular part of the process, so as to comprehend , 
the motive for every application of tint. When tbe tints 
are washed in, let the drawing be placed at some distance, 
"wSbere it can all be seen at once, without the surrounding , 
oljects interferinff with the view. At this due removal, , 
T&ch is regulated by the size of the drawing, the gradations 
E 
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5>f distance, and the keeping, will more "dettrry 'show fheir 
.correctness or inaccuracy. If the drawing be large, the flat 
tints on the second plan will tamely express masses of foli- 
age, or the union of many trees, and the castle will rehire 
wme characteristic markings. The black-lead pencil may 
be used upon the tint to indicate a variety of form on the 
building, or to separate the mass into trees of various 
height, and these, will serve as guides for the introduction 
of repetition of wad. or touch. This proceeding implies 
finish^ and may be carried to the extent dictated by the judg- 
ment of the student ; but it must ever be borne in mind that 
breadth of effect is injured by every addition that disturb! a 
mass. Variety may be introduced*, so as to attack a mono- 
tonous space or mass, without destroying it Whenever ft 
^appears that more is required to complete the drawing, and 
the improvement is not suggested by a glance, desist imme- 
diately ; put the drawing on one side, and engage on some- 
thing else. In a few days, on recurring to the subject, it 
will be seen with a " fresh eye f new ideas will arise; a 
Uttfe will be added, or a little power will be reduced, so » 
;to effect an improvement which no straining of the facul- 
tiss in the former instance could have produced. A draw- 
ing may thus be subjected to frequent revision, and assisted 
as the advancing judgment shall direct. 
., Suppose such a subject as Fig. 16 be sketched, for the 
purpose of study in breadth of light, the opposite of tfee 
last effect : Let a tint be made less powerful than the first 
gradation — such a tint as might represent clouds that 
were not gloomy — and with it wash over the space for tilt 
fey, preserving the forms of the trees, and softening off the 
tint in a diagonal, direction, so as to leave the light along 
the horizon, with the greatest breadth on the right. When 
dry, repeat a few washes on the angle towards the left and 
along the top, so as to produce a gradation of power from 
the top to the horizon, and it will give the effect of retiring 
:or keeping. If the tint has not been washed in with even- 
ness, endeavour to convert any conspicuous form intti'fc 
cloud* by picking in on its edges a corresponding tiftt^*> 
as to make it form part of another more appropriate 4 sha 1 ' 1 
.Then, with that.power of tint, considered as the first j 
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£085 commenced a part not «* high as tfta gable'otf t&e 
cottage, upon the trees, with an irregular form, distinct rrftm 
a straight tine* and continue the tint over the trees beneattf, 
|# the Une of ground on which the cottage stands/ Begin 
again at the lower part of the base beneath the cottage, and 
wash in the tint up to where the ground line before men- 
tioned joins the boundary of the subject, and continue to 
wash in the tint, in agreement with the form of an indicated 
path to the cottage door, and so across to the mass of fore- 
ground and bush on the right. When all is perfectly dr^, 
make the second gradation of power in tint, and wash over 
the lower portion of the trees close to the cottage, with the 
space before washed in, observing not to let it approach the 
edges of the previously washed tint, lest the shapes should 
appear harsh, particularly on the bush opposed to the light 
horizon. It must be observed, that the power which was 
required to separate masses in outline, ceases to be proper 
on the application of tint, as there is no decided outline in 
nature. With the tint of the second gradation, wash in the 
door, the window, the shade of the roof with its shadW, 
and the shade side of the chimney. Then, with the third 
gradation of power, wash in the foreground and the lower 
part. of the bush, with the precautions before mentioned. 
When dry, place the drawing at a due distance, according 
-po its size ; and observe, if the effect be that of a cottage 
fa a mass of light, that the gable end cannot properly re- 
ceive the same degree of illumination as the roof and the 
side where the window is ; it will therefore be proper to 
wash over it a tint that will keep it in its place. The stu- 
dent must reflect, that, as the light is concentrated, by the 
illumination from the right being poured upon the cottage, 
its. relieving mass of half-tint will be lighter than on other 
occasions ; therefore a tint lighter than the clouds will be 
sufficient to detach it from the brighter side, without de- 
stroying the mass of light in which the cottage is placed. 
\fra in the case of the preceding subject, any repetition of 
.wash or touch that may seem to be required should be 
ad4ed, being careful to preserve the intended effect. A litite 
practice will teach that the trees should be diversified with 
tender tints, so as not to destroy the mass of 'light; that 
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ftb distant aea should be washed with a tinlb tor relieve fc 
frtmx the horiaon ; that the ground on which' the cottage 
stands may be broken or enriched with characteristic forms j 
and that the foreground may be touched with a power that 
shall judiciously detach it from the second plan. . a ; 

■ The study of breadths of light and shade will instruct 
the student in those principles by which such effects ma$. 
be produced. It will effectually teach that simplicity! 
possesses a charm to render a subject intelligible, and. that 
a 1 number of scattered lights, shades, and touches, are pro* 
Aiotive of confusion. Therefore, in the examinations <f| 
drawings, during the progress of retouching, if a part appeal; 
too light, or another part too dark, so as to produce th© 
effect of spottiness, cover such part with the fingers, an<| 
imagine the appearance with any proposed alteration ; if an, 
improvement be suggested, at once adopt it, and examine 
again ; always paying attention to preservation of the masses, 
on whkh both simplicity and effect depend. It has often 
been remarked, after the eye and the mind have been 
engaged on a drawing for some time, that they do not de-t 
tect faults, which, on a subsequent inspection, instantly be* 
come observable. This generally happens when the drawing 
k&s been kept too near the eye, while the* tints and touches; 
were applied ; a practice which almost ensures an incon- 
sistency in the effects of the various parts of a drawing. If 
the sketch be removed to a greater distance, and viewed 
under a variety of lights, while the judgment is carefully 
exercised upon it, the faults in question will probably be 
jdetected at once. While undergoing this critical revision, 
a drawing should be ascertained to have one principal light, 
while the subordinate lights, diminish in brilliancy, in pro- 
portion as they are removed from the principal. Masses 
of shade should decrease in power of tint, conformable to 
tfeeir degrees of remoteness. These are essential to keeping 
and effect, idakingrout, or marking, more than the respetfr 
tive distances require ; touches, which are inappropriate ; o| 
harshness of any description, are all departures from the 
principles of the art, and deviations from natural appear 
ances* Although effects may be observed in nature at, varir 
Htce^ithj tfeese rules, such, for instance! as light sca$tere4 
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equally tar tlte foreground and the mid-di#gnc^ vbthb 
whole scene being beneath a glare of sunshine, or in shadet 
by the clouded state of the atmosphere ; yet these are effect* 
uhsuited for pictorial delineation, because they ate deficient 
in what constitutes beauty and attraction in the art 
- The student will have observed how essential a sky is in 
giving effect to a drawing. The great variety of formsy 
lights, halfctints, and shades, the storm, the distant fall- 
ing shower, and other incidental effects, which the atmo^ 
sphere presents to the view, should always be regarded with, 
attention, not only because advantage may be taken of suck 
diversity for powerful contrast, but because a well-arranged 
sky is a beautiful portion of a landscape. The repetition of 
tender washes over each other may be justified only in the; 
endeavour to obtain that tenderness and delicacy of tints 
Which are conducive to faithful representation of clouds ; 
for continuing to wash the same tint in successive applica- 
tions, will produce an effect that is termed woolly^ from its 
being deficient in that sharpness or spirit which is obtained 
by a few decided tints applied in just gradations. The»# 
Varieties may be adapted to the nature of the scene, And 
fcttay, by their judicious contrasts of form and tint, confri-* 
btfte very materially to the general effect of a subject, as iri 
a :i stormy sky, bright horizons, and beams of light. The 
effect of moonlight may readily be given by strong tints; 
softened off in the circular direction of the moon, and re-i 
jteated till the gradation is obtained ; then give a wash over 
the whole sky. Take out the clouds to a half-tint by dab-i 
bing, and take otU the moon to the clean paper, with crumbs 
of bread. A few catching lights on the clouds near the mooii 
may be taken out, but made less bright than the moon. 

If a subject be undertaken of a large size, the washing hi 
of broad spaces will be facilitated if the surface of the paper 
be damped with a sponge and water just before washing hi 
the tint; this, by preventing the quick absorption, con- 
tributes to the smoothness or evenness of a tint. If, afte* 
tie broad tints are washed in, there appear to be an unequal 
tKstribution, sponging may be resorted to ; but it must b0 
remembered, that, where a tint is required to be given tot 
its J clearness, it can never be produced so well as by a clean 
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tint property distributed on the uninjured surface of the best 

: Fig. 30 is intended to illustrate the perspective of build- 
ings when near the spectator, and the effect of light and shade 
under such a circumstance. The horizontal line is assumed at 

Fig. 3D. 



2-7ths of the height of the subject, and the station is taken 
to the right of the centre, that the larger space may be given 
to the more interesting side of the building. The steps and 
the recesses of the windows are parallel to the base, and all 
the other lines terminate in the point of sight on the ascent of 
the sixth step. The student is recommended to observe, 
that when such a scene is studied from nature, nothing can 
excuse inattention to outline, and nothing palliate neglect 
of perspective. The degree of light and shade to be given 
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to such a subject may be suggested by the particular, state r o£ 
the atmosphere, the hour of the day, or other accidental 
circumstances at the time when the sketch is taken ; hut, 
if no impressions hare been left on the mind to dictate 
any peculiar treatment, something like the effect of Fig. 30 
may be produced, in which the principal light is from the 
window, near the centre of the subject ; to preserve it so, 
the opening at the top is subdued with, a graduated tint, 
and the nearest aperture is rendered subordinate by tie in- 
troduction of light foliage. The perpendiculars of the steps 
are in half-tint, and the wall opposite to the windows is re- 
duced to unobtrusiveness, by the marking of the stonework, 
and a light tint. The strength of the masses of shade is in- 
creased as the foreground is approached, and the lightness 
of touch is regulated by the degree of remoteness to which 
it is applied. 

Suppose a scene similar to this to have been sketched, 
and copied from the sketch-book, with sixteen or eighteen 
inches for its base, upon the drawing-board, with a due 
attention to outline and perspective : Prepare a hair-pen- 
cil, by burning off its fine point in the flame of a piece 
of lighted paper ; with this, in a tint of the first gradation, 
let the markings of the stonework be drawn in entirely by 
the hand ; no straight-edge nor compasses are now to be 
used. A little care will be required to prevent the draw- 
ing from bearing the appearance of having been ruled ; this 
may be prevented by breaking and spotting occasionally, in 
agreement with the forms, and by observing to keep all 
the edges of those parts which project towards the light, 
less powerfully expressed than the others in shade. When 
these are dry, make a light tint, only sufficiently powerful 
to subdue the subordinate Bghts, or merely a remove from 
white; and with a flat pencil wash over the whole sub- 
ject, except the high light on the aperture near the centre ; 
by this the principal light will have been determined. 
When the wash has become dry, make a tint, which, 
whatever power be taken, must be considered the first 
gradation ; remembering, that, if too strong, the effect will 
be harsh ; if too feeble, it will be insipid : with this, wash 
in all the parts which are not fronting the light, such as *the 
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»^WHl^ttlartio£ the steps, the tbtoken .recesses of the win* 
4ow*? and alUhe darker parts, of course : this will give the 
Wtf^kwt of the (subject. Then, with the second gradation 
oMufc, iwwhin the roof and shade-sides of the supports, and 
retouch where on increase of power is required; observing to 
keep 4he part .between the windows less powerful, to pre*, 
vent it from becoming too obtrusive between the principal 
and subordinate lights. Then, with the third gradation el 
tint, wash in those parts which are most in shade, with ab 
1#n$an to the preservation of distances, so that the greatest 
strength is on the support in front on the left ; the next 
degree of strength on the roof most opposed to the light, and 
the third degree of strength on the angle on the left beyond 
tfeetstepd. The washing-in of these tints, which determine 
the light and shade of the subject, should be arranged in 
their repetitions, so that the edges of each tint may be seen ; 
it is a style which implies a perfect knowledge of the effect 

goposed at the outset, and is full of spirit and character, 
owever, till the student can by practice dispense with 
labouw, and banish the appearance of it, he must proceed to 
repeat washes where they may be required, and then retouch 
tfre .characteristic markings, so as to give a spirit consistent 
with the keeping of the subject. 

..In such studies, the student will learn to appreciate the 
rounded point of the pencil, which is so well calculated to 
give firmness and decision, and he will also be apt to acquire 
tie. freedom of touch and power of effect, which the use of 
such a pencil rarely fails to confer. As to the exact degree 
of obtuseness to which he should bring his pencil, it is dif- 
ficult to lay down rules : in this, as in many other matters, 
he must exercise his discretion, the whole object beiag 
gained if he only produces the desired results, in the cha- 
racter and effect of his drawing. 

* The art of washing in tints is presumed to have been: 
acquired before the student has advanced to this part o£ 
Ins course. It win therefore be well if he occasionally re~ 
fer to the characters of foliage, and with the pointless pencili 
practise the expression of each in the various gradations o£ 
tints. , Suppose a tree to form part of a subject, and that ifcc 
character is required to be shown, let the predominating 
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be s&etefced slightly? then matb <th& i»&^rtjng[ 
stems, the prelecting branches, and tbese > wldcb 1 «xten5 
hrtefcally ; next slightly indicate 'the smaller masses ton th^ 
incline to either side, upwards, or downwards. < Exaaniae f he> 
whole when sketched ; see that all have been disposed natu^ 
rally, that die smaller divisions'appear free, and that thege-J 
Ajearal effect of the outline is graceful. Rigid adherence to the* 
form of a tree is never exacted ; but a tree in a drawing fe> 
always expected to excite ideas of a pleasing nature? k? is* 
therefore incumbent on the student to observe the freedom? 
and luxuriance of nature in the disposition of foliage, a# 
toll as the degrees of illumination which the different parts 
receive* 

Whatever may be the power of tint required, make a few' 
trials of the character on a piece of waste paper with dh^ 
ferent pencils, for with the same action they wOl produce 3 
very different appearances on the paper; for instance, & 
swan-quilled pencil with a fine point, if moved in the man* 
ner by which the small writing w'& are made, will described 
a character like the angular or serrated indications of the* 
eak ; a pencil with a burnt or worn point, if moved in the 
same manner, will describe a character more smooth and 
round, like the elm. When the character and tint have* 
been determined, commence where the forms can be com- 
municated with the greatest ease, which is generally on thev 
right ; observe the inclinations of the boughs in the sketch,* 
and turn the drawing in any direction by which the same/ 
expression of character may be given with equal facility.' 
Where the branches project on the sky, let the pencil be nearly 
exhausted, or adopt a weaker tim) ; in this manner proceed; 
until all the half-tint be covered. Then observe if the tree be' 
of a circular form, or such as to require light, shade, and reV, 
fleeted light ; in which case repeat the adopted characteristic 
markings on the shade-side of its masses or branches. If 
Ae tree be such as to admit of the branches of the opposite : 
side being seen through the openings in front, let those 
markings be tenderly expressed, with attention to their in- 
durations. Then, respecting the masses of light, the same ' 
iieas which regulated the lead-pencil sketches aftJRgureffSSQ 7 
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afld 27, may here be pursued, by markings which show a 
kind of centre whence they hare extended towards the 
boundaries. When all the parts shall have been thus ar- 
ranged, consider the situation of the tree, and the degree 
of fight or of half-tint it should have, as forming part of 
the general effect of the drawing, and tint it with the 
power required. In this state it may remain until aS 
the other tints shall have been washed in, and the drawing 
placed farther off for critical inspection. The tree will now 
be seen as a part of the landscape ; where it is too feeble, 
strengthen it by repeating the characteristic markings ; where 
it is too strong, take-out carefully; where the markings may 
appear too formal, destroy that appearance by dotting be* 
tween, or by waring orer the markings with proper power 
of tints. This process may be continued till a consider- 
able degree of finish be communicated, remembering that 
the portion be given to each plan, which is consistent with 
its situation in the landscape. 

It must on all occasions be remembered that the appearance 
of labour should be aroided ; and, therefore, the simplest 
means by which the desired effect can be produced is the 
best. The power to accomplish this is acquired by observing 
natural objects under the various effects of light and shade* 
The value of such intercourse with existing objects is ad- 
mitted, but its real amount is never known by a student, 
until he has proved it by experience. An anecdote in 
point may be here related : — A young lady, supposed to 
possess considerable ability, had produced drawings which 
were much admired, for she had assiduously copied nu- 
merous prints and drawings, so as to be enabled to pre- 
sent a large portfolio for the amusement of her friends. 
One of these requested as a favour that she would make 
a drawing to illustrate a particular occurrence. The sub- 
ject was a common stile with a foot-step, and a bramble 
projecting over the upper rail, on which was to be sus- 
pended a handkerchief It seems that, in crossing this stile, 
which separated two fields, the bramble had caught the hand- 
kerchief, and the heedless bearer passed on without it; the 
contents of a letter which was folded in the handkerchief 
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were of importance to the friend who was anxious taposn 
seas the drawing. The young lady accordingly proceeded 
to work ; but before the drawingwas presented, an artist 
was favoured with a sight of it. He complimented her care 
in the finish ; then mildly pointed out a little error in per- 
spective, and another little mistake in the light and shade* 
She listened, thanked him, and resolved to subject her draw- 
ing to a test of a different kind. Havii 
situation of the real scene from her friend, 
only described it, she proceeded thither, 
place before the stile, caused a bramble 
she imagined it to have been on the late occ 
paring her drawing with what she saw, she 
the deviations from simplicity and truth, 
been guilty. From that time taste and judg 
evident in her drawings than the high finisl 
previously relied. It may be said to e 
and do likewise," and the results will 1 
a little knowledge of outline and perspective, with the use 
of the pencil in tints, what should prevent the student from 
taking the sketch-book, pencils, and cake of tint, with two 
phials of water, and a plate for a palette, to copy, in the 
groves, or in the fields, some of the countless objects pre- 
sented to the inquirer after truth ? By such a course, he 
would learn more of the value of perspective, and become 
better skilled in outlines and tints, than is possible by any 
other means. 

STYLES AND MODES OP TREATMENT. 

Drawings of natural scenery may be executed in different 
styles and modes of treatment, and may be agreeably varied, 
according to effects, produced by the sun's light and other 
atmospheric influences. These transitory effects, as already 
mentioned, are very valuable in drawing, and should be 
Boted down in the sketch-book, either for present or sub- 
sequent use. Examples of three opposite effects and modes 
of treatment are given in Figures 31, 32, and 33; the scene 
being an old abbey, and the station of die draughtsman in 
each case the same. The outline is sketched according to, 
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tfcitdibe«<)t»nfliptevicru«ly given, as simply as possible, w3h- 
qirtraty'tsrakings which are not essential to- form or cha-i 
raotoT* •• 

In- Fig. 31, the shades are given with a few light tlntsy 
the power being confined to the foreground, which has the 1 
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eflfeet of directing the eye to the principal in a breadth of 
light illumined by the morning sun from the right. The 1 
treatment of such a simple subject, in order to produce a" 
happy- effect, ought to be in agreement with the calm aricf ' 
bright character of the scene. ' " ; a 
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Fig. 32 represents the abbey partially iltamix&tod^ th& 
broad shadows being occasioned by aetormy ato*os]ibem;> 
a gleam of sunshine is therefore thrown on the upperpoiw* 
tkm of the building; and to prevent the chief J light frdm 
becoming an isolated spot, a few subordinate ngh**[are> 



cast on the ground in two places, and a little in the sty; , 
these lights also sustain the principal, and preserve an , 
agreement with natural, though accidental, effect. Such,? 
aj mode of treatment, as exhibiting a more complicated 
style,*"would be esteemed superior to that of jthe preceding i 
sketch. 
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DRAW!*** AND PERSPECTIVE. 



- 1%. 33 represents the abbey in a breadth of half-tint and 
shade, as opposed to the bright glow of the setting sun, 
which, without disturbing the mass, glances on a few pro- 
jections, and causes a reflected light on the ground, which 
breaks the monotony that would otherwise predominate* 






The treatment of the subject in this manner would exhibit 
a dependence on boldness of opposition, and would be ap- 
preciated in proportion to the ideas which might be excited 
of the calm grandeur of the scene. 

The difference of treatment exemplified in these several 
effects, is not more striking than that which may be 
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produced in landscape composition, by the taste? pr judg- 
ment of the artist. The piece may be delineated in a 
formal, a picturesque, or a beautiful style. For instance* 
suppose a scene to consist of a rustic bridge, beneath 
the arch of which a rivulet murmurs along its pebbly 
bed; above and beyond the bridge, on the opposite side 
of the river, a cottage embosomed in trees; on the near 
side, a road or broad pathway winding to the bridge ; and 
numerous wild plants enriching the bank of the rivulet 
and the foreground. This simple rural scene can be drawn 
with such minute attention to all the regular forms, as to 
excite an idea that the workmen had just completed the 
buildings. The trees can be drawn with formal observance 
of stem and foliage ; the water can be drawn so as to seem 
flowing along ; the banks represented smooth, as if recently 
mowed; the pathway neatly swept, and all in a breadth of 
light, or rather as if the light operated equally on all parts 
of the subject. This would be acknowledged a likeness of 
the v spot, but at the same time it would be considered as 
extremely tame and insipid. 

The same scene could be drawn in a free and bold style, 
without descending to the use of so much precision and 
minuteness. The trees could be drawn as if gently agitated 
by the wind, and the smoke from the cottage chimney 
passing amid the foliage. A ray of light could ijlume 
part of the bridge and the cottage, in a pleasing breadth 
and form, which could be relieved by a deep-toned hill 
in the rear; the pathway and the banks could be drawn 
with a wild intricacy ; the rivulet could be given as spark- 
ling amid the stones, over and around which it meandered; 
and the foreground could be touched with abruptness and 
spirit, corresponding with the character of the subject. This 
also would be recognised as a representation of the scene ; 
but the infusion of what might be termed the picturesque, 
-would excite attention and produce applause. 

The same scene could be drawn with a graceful sweep of 
line, and contrast of light and shade, interesting from its 
.truth and beauty. The trees could be luxuriantly project- 
f ing their branches over the cottage ; the rivulet could be 
gently winding along, reflecting the bridge and objects 
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04 DRAWING AND PERSPECTIVE. 

above ; the sky could be serene, enlivened by fleecy clouds ; 
the banks could be enriched with plants of the showy kind, 
in conformity with the scene ; the pathway could be graced 
with groups of elegant females and their companions enjoy- 
ing a rural walk ; the whole could be adorned with acces- 
sories so judiciously arranged as to cast a charm over the 
scene, giving to it that variety which causes the eye to pass 
from object to object with increasing delight. This scene 
would also fye recognised as faithful ; but its representation ; 
of afty particular spot would be forgotten amid the assem- : 
blage of pleasurable sensations which the characteristics of 
the beautiful would excite in the mind of a spectator. These 
examples of the various styles may assist in impressing upon 
the mind of the student how much will depend on taste and 
judgment in representing the most commonplace view from 
nature.* 

* Mr Hay, in his work on Harmonious Colouring, from which we hare al- 
ready presented a quotation, mentions, for the benefit of those young mechanics 
who are studying ornamental design with a regard to their professions, that, 
after becoming acquainted with the principles of perspective and light and shade, 
attention should be directed to the study of the best examples of ancient and 
modern ornament that can be procured. ' ' But flowers," he proceeds to say, «« are 
your best practice, as you will now have obtained freedom of execution. To 
those who have gamed a facility in copying the beautiful forms which prevail in 
the vegetable kingdom, and who have had such instructions in the use of water- 
colours as may enable them to copy individual flowers with ease, I would recom- 
mend the acquirement of a thorough knowledge of the laws of harmonious 
voloiujpg. They will then be able to group and arrange flowers in the most 
agreeable and effective manner in regard to colour, as their previous experience 
must have taught them to accomplish in combination of form. 

Dr Ure says, that * the modes in which taste is cultivated at Lyons deserve par- 
ticular study and imitation in this country. Among the weavers of the place, 
the children, and all persons busied in devising patterns, much attention is 
devoted to every thing in any way connected with the beautiful, either in 
•figure or colour. Weavers may be seen in their holiday leisure gathering flowers, 
and grouping them in the most engaging combinations. They are continually 
suggesting new designs to their employers, and are thus the fruitful source of 
.elegant patterns.' Hence the French flower patterns are remarkably free from 
incongruities, being copied from nature with scientific precision. 

All these facilities for the improvement of our fancy manufactures are within 
the reach of the most humble. The pursuit of such a course of study as I have 
"endeavoured to point out, would not only augment their sources of innocent plea- 
sure, but lead them to other instructive pursuits. The youth, in searching for 
the most graceful and picturesque plants in nature's most profuse and wildest 
productions, would be naturally led to commence the study of botany ; for he 
would then have some interest in the inquiry. And it may be easily imagined 
with what avidity the more advanced would add to his knowledge of that pleasing 
science, or the gratification he would derive from the s^udy and practice of hor- 
ticulture. 

J need scarcely point out the advantages to be derived from the cultivation of 
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PicrtntEs. '■' 

A knowledge of drawing the human figure is to he gained 
by a careful study of the outlines of the different parts com- 
posing the trunk, limbs, and members. All such integral 
portions of the human figure, if time and other circum- 
stances permit, may be first studied from casts conve- 
niently placed on the table, so as to give a facility to the 
hand in this department of sketching.* It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind, that exercises of this nature, under 
the guidance of a master, do not obviate the necessity for 
studying the human figure from life ; neither do they super- 
sede the acquisition of a knowledge of figure-drawing on a 
small scale, for the purpose of ornamenting and giving effect 
to a scene from nature. The introduction of human 
figures is of considerable utility in drawing a landscape, 
in order to serve 'as a scale by which a spectator may 
know the probable meas ur e m ents of dbjects near ^hich the 
figures are situated ; figures also give ariima€c(n to a scene, 
and, by the touches of light or of dark which they jus- 
tifiably offer, communicate valuable relief to a mass, or 
assist in the keeping of the subject. For an example 
of these uses and effects, we refer to Figures 30, 31, 32> 

flowers by those engaged in designing ornamental patterns, tfhe productions of a 
well-managed flower-garden to such would he, in my opinion, of more real uti- 
lity, as objects of study, than the contents of the Louvre. In those productions 
of nature they will find the most exquisite beauty and elegance of form, and, 
even in single flowers, the most perfect combinations of colouring. 

In saying that the study of such subjects is of more utility to the ornamental 
designer than that of those great works of art which have been the admiration 
of ages, I do not mean, to undervalue the benefit that any one, and especially the 
artist, may derive from studying works of this description. I am aware that 
' the eye has its' principle of correspondence with what is just, beautiful, and ele- 
gant, and that it acquires, like the ear, an habitual delicacy, and answers, with 
the same provisions, to the finest, impressions. Being therefore versed in the ' 
works of the best masters, it soon learns to distinguish true impressfctos from 
false, and grace from affectation.' I have therefore not tho least doubt, that 
those who have risen to some degree of eminence as ornamental designers, would, 
reap great benefit in attaining a knowledge of the various styles and subtleties of 
colouring, by carefully studying and copying, m masses of colour alone, the best 
works of art to which they can get access, and applying these arrangements to 
the particular figures of their patterns." 

♦"Stucco casts of figures and their subordinate parts may be had from different 
manufacturers of models of this description in London, Edinburgh, and other 
large towns. 

F 
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DRAWING AW PERSPECTIVE. 



88, and 36, in all which, human figures are introduced. 
Fig. 34 conveys a sufficient knowledge of a mode of sketch- 
ing the human figure for purposes of this description. 



Fig. 34. 




The height of a figure is eight times that of its head ; half 
its height is at the lower part of the body ; a quarter of its 
height is at the knee. This division of the human figure can 
readily he put on the memory hy the following method : Draw 
a perpendicular line, then divide it into eight equal parts ; give 
one for the head, and, placing dots at each part in succession, 
give a second part for the breast, a third part for the centre of 
the abdomen, a fourth part for the lower portion of the hody, 
a fifth part for the midway of the thigh, a sixth part just be- 
neath the knee, a seventh part just beneath the calf of the leg, 
and the eighth part to the sole of the foot. The shoulders 
are two heads in width ; the elbow is a head and a half from 
the shoulder ; and the arm, with straightened fingers, is 
three heads and a half from the shoulder; that is, the 
fingers will reach down to the fifth division of the perpen- 
dicular. The measurements of the human figure, according 
to the highest standards of art, are exceedingly minute ; but 
such are not necessary where a mere sketch of the form is 
required to enliven a landscape. 
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ARRANGEMENT AND EFFECT, 8$ 

Fig. 35 exhibits the mode of ascertaining the heights of 
figures, wherever they may be placed in a.scene, according 
to the rules of perspective. A is a figure on the base line; 

Fig. 35. 



the eyes determine the height of the horizontal line H. 
Draw the visual rays from the head and feet of the figure A 
to the point of sight P, and the receding diminutions are 
determined, supposing the space to be a level surface. Where 
the situation of a figure is below the visual rays, as B, draw 
a parallel line from the feet of the figure towards the ray, 
and raise the perpendicular line B. Now, the measurement 
between the visual rays at B is the height of the figure re- 
quired. When the situations of figures are above the rays, 
as at C and D, draw the parallels and the perpendiculars to 
their intersections beneath the elevations, and the measure- 
ments between the visual rays at C and D will give the 
respective heights of the figures required. The figure E 
being on a level with the base, a parallel line drawn from 
the lower ray will determine the height of a figure so si- 
tuated. 

ARRANGEMENT AND EFFECT. 

The following subject is introduced for the purpose of 
finally directing attention to an arrangement of the respec- 
tive parts in a landscape, so as to produce a combined effect. 
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TM investigation of such, a picture may tend to awaken 
iiJLeas of combinations, oppositions, and contrasts, which, are 
TatwaUe in drawing, and lead the mind to observe them as 
they exist in nature* 



H 

J 



The drawing of this subject is judiciously varied and 
pleasingly contrasted. The perpendicular and horizontal 
lines of the buildings are increased in their respective 
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effects, by being unlike the cireulte and angm*8^ ! foftni 
of the trees and the precipices; they also exhibit 'a con^ 
trast of smoothness to roughness. The hills in the dis-*- 
tarice are opposed to the level grounds^beneath, laud, by 
tneJittrqduction of a mountain, the. subject assumes a pyra- 
midical form, with a variety offine that increases the interest 
of ,#ie scene.. The middle ground is diversified with forms 
thaj con|rijbute to give the most effectual opposition to those 
more, remote.. The. horizontal lines of the water are con- 
trasted by the, clustering fonns of "the foliage, while the 
bojder and* angulafc forms, assumed by broken grounds 
covered, with plfents, conspire? to prove that the outline had 
be§n studied with attention: by Poussin, from whose works 
it i^ selected, for the sake of example. The scene may or 
may not have been prese«ted*.to his eye; but nature is 
nowhere outraged; and the lines have been assembled with 
judgment, and wift. attention. to the ruless of art. 

On investigating the Hghtand shade of this subject, the 
student, will perceive; that the principal light is thrown on 
the bulging, so as to ^sternmte a striking principal. The 
subordinate lights are scattered' on 'the ground, on the fall 
pf;wate%ofi the summit of the mountain, on the rocks be- 
joeath, and on a small portion in the distance; These both 
enliven and detach the parts with due Regard to the ap- 
pe^ances of nature, and thus gire^ great value to the chief 
hgj& t>y judiciously spreading its harmonising assistants. A 
dejpi^h of tone is given to the ground as it descends to the 
water, across: whicl?L itisi spread, becomingfighter as it ad- 
vances to the front. This mass of shade has an effect ijiat 
casts off the.distaiige, and finery relieves the principal light; 
a portion, of ,&isi shade is consistently continued along the 
bank, thereby detaching and giving increased, interest to the 
vajrfe4 lights surrounding the' chief, and connecting the 
hreadth of shade byisJolM sedations with the power of the 
foreground. The ' tones, beyond the principal object, are 
arranged in such manner as to give value to each other ; here 
and there receiving touches of light and shade, consistent 
with their degree of distance, and in strict conformity with 
beautiful nature and the principles of imitative art. ' v 

The effect of this scene is that of elegant simplicity, Being 
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'a niixture of the rural and the beautiful, which never fails 
htc excite a calm gratification. The rural and the beautiful 
form, perhaps, that assemblage which the student most pro- 
4&bly will fed the greatest pleasure in studying, and from 
which the greatest degree of satisfaction may be derived 
in the pursuit of landscape drawing. 

It may be proper to state, that, in selecting scenes from 
nature, the expanse of vision, or sixty degrees, will often 
include more of the scenery surrounding an object than is 
required. On such occasions the boundary lines may be 
placed at pleasure, or so as to give the best effect to the 
principal. When a more expansive view is required to be 
taken than is contained within sixty degrees, the station 
becomes a pivot from which a succession of sketches, each 
sixty degrees of expanse, are to be taken. Thus any por- 
tion, or the whole circle, may be completed, forming what is 
termed a Panorama; always remembering that the points 
of sight and vanishing points are on the same horizontal 
line. Foregrounds may be added at pleasure; yet they 
should be consistent with the scene, and such as might have 
been on the spot. A foreground must ever be more or less 
imaginary, because the space between the objects which 
compose the scene, and the spectator, cannot be otherwise 
filled up. A human figure, should there be one very near, 
would appear as high as the horizontal line, and the lower 
extremities would be hidden ; such unseemly representations 
are avoided, by supposing that the scene is viewed through a 
cavity in the side of a room, or a frame, which is the plane 
of the picture. 

Large drawings require a bold treatment suited to the 
distance whence they are to be viewed, but the dimensions 
of a drawing give it no additional claim to notice. The si- 
tuation in which a drawing is seen to the greatest advantage 
is, when its horizontal line is immediately in front of the 
spectator s eye, and at such a distance that the whole can 
be seen without requiring the head to be moved. The 
beauty of linear perspective, more particularly in complicated 
architectural subjects, can only be seen to perfection front 
one point, and that is through an aperture immediately in 
front of the point of sight. The eye being placed close to 
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an opening, in a card for instance, and. at su«h a distance 
as to embrace the whole subject, every line, thezi becomcp 
adjusted to the vision, and the diminution of surface in 
the drawing contributes to the truth of the effect, according 
to the appearances in nature. 

The pupil has now been carried by easy gradations through 
the various elementary departments of perspective and draw- 
ing, as far as the use of black-lead pencils and simple . tinte 
are concerned. Few, besides professional persons, proceed 
further ; but for those who are anxious to do so, there are 
many excellent manuals of instruction. 



THE END. 



Edinburgh : Printed by W. & R, Chambers, 
19, Waterloo Place. 
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